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intercepted crossroad (21) A crossroad at an intersection where a 
median strip on the major traffic- 
COC TIOHARY way continues through the inter- DIVIDED HIGHWAY 
section, thus barring direct cross- : 


HIGHWAY ' ‘TRAFFIC ing by vehicles on the crossroad 


> BAKER 








interchange (2, 19, 3, 18) A sys- 
tem in conjunction with a grade 
separation or grade separations of 
interconnecting roadways provid- 
ing for the interchange of traffic 
between two or more roadways or 
highways on different levels 








Source 3: “A(n) (intersection) 
{junction} grade separated with 
one or more turning roadways for 
travel between (intersection 
[junction] legs.” 


INTERCEPTED 
CROSSROAD 








Source 18: “A system of interconnecting roadways with a grade 
separation or grade separations providing for the interchange of 
traffic between two or more roadways or highways.” 


The definitions are not in conflict. Interchanges must have one or 
more grade separations and roads connecting the two levels. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME .. . the several different vocabularies in the highway 
traffic field have been consolidated in a systematic fashion in a single volume. 
This book will show the essential differences and similarities among the terms 
currently being used in the various technical specialties concerned with highway 
traffic and traffic safety. 


ABOUT 10,000 terms are discussed including basic vocabulary, analogous terms, 
synonyms, antonyms, etc. This comprehensive volume is extensively cross- 
referenced and definitively illustrated with numerous drawings and charts show- 


ing relationships between terms. Code numbers indicate the source of each basic 
term listed. 


DICTIONARY OF HIGHWAY TRAFFIC .. . will be an invaluable reference 
and guide for: highway planners, traffic engineers, police officials, vehicle manu- 
facturers, lawyers, insurance underwriters, educators, police training personnel, 
judges, prosecutors, driver-license and motor vehicle administrators, technical 
writers and editors, armed forces personnel, students in the traffic field, legis- 
lators, mayors and city managers and many others. Clothbound hard cover. 


MAIL TQ: Traffic Institute, Northwestern University 
1804 Hinman Ave. Evanston, Il. 


Send me copy(s) of the new 


Dictionary of Highway Traffic 
() Remittance enclosed (1) Please send bill 
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© Check here if you are a Traffic Digest and Review subscriber 
and receive the Dictionary at a special discount price of 
$4.50 
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Briefly... 


THE PLYMOUTH division of 
Chrysler Corporation has an- 
nounced that it will provide free 
seat belts on all Plymouths ordered 
by dealers for driver education use. 
In announcing the plan, Plymouth 
describes it as a “move to start 
young drivers on the road to greater 
safety awareness.” The Ford Motor 
Company began equipping cars for 
driver education with free seat belts 
in 1957. Both Ford and Plymouth 
allow special dealer discounts on 
cars to be made available for driver 
eduction in high schools. 


WOMEN IMPROVE steadily as 
safe drivers through their first 17 
years of driving experience, accord- 
ing to a five-year study at lowa 
State College. Men were found to 
show little improvement until after 
six years of driving. The study also 
showed that men drive most at ages 
25 through 27, averaging 13,000 
miles a year. Women drive most at 
higher ages and average 5,000 miles 
a year between the ages of 50 and 
Jas 

CALIFORNIA EMPLOYEES driv- 
ing state-owned cars have been or- 
dered to take a safe-driving course 
by June 30, 1961. The program, 
estimated to cost between $160,000 
and $200,000, is expected to cut the 
state’s employee traffic accident 
costs by 35 percent. 


STANDARDS for city police and 
county sheriffs have been set by a 
joint state-iocal commission — in 
California, the Council of State 
Governments reports. When law 
enforcement officers meet the stand- 
ards—which cover physical, mental 
and moral fitness—state subsidies 
will be given to their departments 
to cover some administrative and 
training costs. The standard-setting 
commission is composed of the state 
Attorney General, five city and 
county law enforcement officers, 
(Continued on page 3) 
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A COMPASS 
IN THE 
WILDERNESS 


THE SPECULATION is ventured from 
time to time that formal training in the 
area of motor vehicle traffic may be a 
little too academic, that it may even have 
taken on the character of an ivory tower. 
The implication is that such training is 
largely concentrated on abstract principles 
and as a result may have lost touch with 
practical problems as they must be faced 
in everyday traffic operations. 


If one were to eavesdrop on a class in 
session at the Traffic Institute, for ex- 
ample, he would immediately recognize 
the unrealistic nature of such speculation. 
He might very well hear the instructor 
asking the members of the class to list 
the problems they find most difficult to 
handle in their home organizations. Con- 
sider a few of the responses: 


“I sincerely believe the most pressing 
problem is the need for thorough, 
adequate and unequivocal interpretation 
of the accident prevention program by 
(supervisory staff) .” 


“My most pressing problem is proper 
reporting of all motor vehicle accidents 
and better investigation of . . . accidents.” 

. to create an even flow of traffic 
during rush hour periods.” 


“(Improvement in) traffic court 


procedures. . 


training supervisors (our acci- 
dent investigators) not to jump to con- 
clusions during their investigation of 
accidents but to take time to get the early 
and mediate causes as well as direct 
causes.” 

Do these sound familiar? As anyone 
acquainted with the Institute will testify, 
these are precisely the problems intended 
to be solved by application of the ‘“ab- 
stract principles” propounded in Institute 
training. 
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Far from being an ivory tower, the 
Traffic Institute is a focal point of most 
of the problems encountered in traffic and 
traffic safety. It represents the cumulative 
reservoir of twenty-five years of practical 
experience in the traffic field. 

The training program is a direct re- 
flection of this accumulated experience. 
It is designed to permit the new student 
to profit by the mistakes of others— 
literally thousands. The real predecessors 
of Institute students are not only those 
men who actually attended courses at the 
Institute, but also every man who ever 
coped with a traffic problem and com- 
municated his solution to the Institute. 


This communication encompasses cor- 
respondence, discussion at hundreds of 
meetings, conventions, conferences and 
seminars, in addition to thousands of 
direct contacts with the Institute’s men 
out in the field. 


It is certainly true that the emphasis 
is given to administrative-level instruction 
at the Traffic Institute. A sensible per- 
son would hesitate to cross an unfamiliar 
and perhaps uncharted forest without 
taking along a compass. Traffic activity 
is much like wandering around in a dense 
forest unless known and _ established 
guides are followed. The effectiveness of 
operational-level activities depends upon 
such “abstract principles” as: efficient 
methods for the assignment and evalua- 
tion of personnel, selective traffic law 
enforcement, effective accident investiga- 
tion, command responsibilities in traffic 
administration, and many others. 


When a man chosen for 
type training is able to anticipate the 
kinds of difficulties he will have in 
organizing and implementing a traffic 
program after he has completed the 
necessary training, then the true objec- 
tives of that training will have been 
achieved. 


Institute- 


To put it most simply: the final ex- 
amination for formal traffic training is 
not taken on the day of the classroom 
quiz; rather it is given when the student 
returns home and is again faced with 
the challenge of carrying out a traffic 
program in his own department. * 
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Briefly ... 


(Continued from page 1) 


and four elected or top administrative 
Officials of city and county governments. 


THREE NEW appointments to the board 
of directors of the Auto Industries High- 
way Safety Committee have been an- 
nounced by the board chairman, Charles 
C. Freed. The three appointees are Birkett 
L. Williams, president of the National 
Automobile Dealers Association, James 
S. Morrison, president of the National 
Tire Dealers and Retreaders Association, 
and Leslie L. Wilkinson, first vice presi- 
dent of NTDRA. 

A NEW ACCIDENT analysis service has 
been instituted by the accident preven- 
tion department of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies as a 
safety aid to motor vehicle fleet opera- 
tors. Dealing exclusively with accident in- 
vestigation reports from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the service con- 
sists of brief but detailed analyses of 
major accidents’ involving _ interstate 
motor carriers. Each accident digest is a 
carefully prepared summary of the official 
investigation report of the ICC. 


A TROPICAL vehicle safety-check pro- 
gram will take place in the spring on the 
Pacific island of Guam, according to 
Tradewinds, a publication of the U. S. 
Navy Public Works Center Safety Divi- 
sion. The standard ten-point safety check 
will be conducted on the island by the 
Government of Guam Department of 
Public Safety, the Armed Forces Police 
and the U. S. Naval Station Security 
Division. Guam, which is more than 
5,000 miles west of San Francisco, can 
claim the distinction of conducting the 
most remote vehicle safety check since 
the program began. 


THE NATIONAL Interstate Highway 
system has 6,862 miles open to traffic, 
according to a recent compilation by the 
American Automobile Association’s Na- 
tional Touring Department. Representing 
a one-year increase of 1,647 miles, the 
figure includes turnpikes and freeways in- 
corporated into the system as well as 
newly-constructed highways. 
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EVALUATING PERFORMANCE OF 


Research conducted by behavior scientists suggests a criterion for measuring 


the quality of traffic law enforcement activity 


BY KENNETH R. HAMMOND, Director 


Behavior Research Laboratory 
University of Colorado 


Te successFut solution to the prob- 
lem of selecting state highway patrolmen 
is dependent upon the development of a 
good criterion for evaluating perform- 
ance of the men selected. Without a 
meaningful method of evaluating per- 
formance, research on selection can hard- 
ly proceed. Indeed, a good case could be 
made for the argument that not only has 
research on selection procedures been 
brought to a standstill, but that present 
methods are without foundation. For 
without a criterion for evaluating per- 
formance, how can it be demonstrated 
that present methods actually work? Do 
present methods reject more potentially 
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good patrolmen than potentially poor 
ones? No one knows, and worse, no one 
can find out; for until a good method 
for evaluating the performance of high- 
way patrolmen is developed and put into 
practice, there is no means by which one 
can discover whether a given selection 
procedure does more good than harm. 
Present criteria such as the merit rat- 
ing, longevity, and mere volume of activ- 
ity (when recorded) all leave a great deal 
to be desired. The deficiencies of merit 
rating are obvious and have been elab- 
orated upon frequently and sufficiently. 
Longevity, although occasionally useful, 
does not provide the answer to the crucial 
question — do the good men stay? Vol- 
ume, or amount of work done, possesses 
the virtue of objectivity, but suffers the 
deficiency of being a normative or rela- 
tive measure. That is, though it can be 
determined that Officer A does more 
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STATE HIGHWAY PATROLMEN 





work than Officer B, there is no assurance 
that Officer A’s amount of work is what 
it should be. The work of both may be 
sub-standard. Equally if not more im- 
portant is the fact that the measurement 
of quantity of work always begs the ques- 
tion of quality. As in the case of longev- 
ity, amount of work will constitute some 
information, but it does not include the 
essential element of a highway patrol- 
man’s performance. The fundamental 
question is not “how much” is he doing, 
rather it is, is he doing the things he 
should be doing, and is he doing them in 
the correct proportion? In short, what is 
the “quality” of his work? 

The difficulty of answering this ques- 
tion is obvious, and becomes increasingly 
so when one realizes that a highway pa- 
trolman is alone most of the time. The 
vast majority of a patrolman’s activities 
is not observed by his supervisors. Any 





answer to questions concerning the qual- 
ity of the patrolman’s work must, there- 
fore, come about through an analysis of 
records. Although records suffer the dis- 
advantage of being indirect, they have 
the advantage of being objective. For- 
tunately, during the course of a personnel 
research program with the Colorado 
State Patrol, it was discovered that the 
excellent record system of the patrol pro- 
vided data suitable to the analysis of 
quality. 

Our study of the problem began in 
this way. First, we raised the question 
of the fundamental purpose of the state 
patrolman’s work. The answer to this 
question was a direct one: to prevent ac- 
cidents on the highway through the en- 
forcement of the laws pertaining to 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic. A high- 
way patrolman enforces the law and 
arrests violators in order to prevent acci- 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: The writer is indebted to Captain Duane Handrick, Chief Personnel Officer of the 
Colorado State Patrol for his splendid cooperation and assistance in carrying out this study, and to the 
many students, psychologists, and State Patrol Officers who participated in it. The research was supported 
by a grant from the James McKean Cattell Foundation and the Graduate School of the University of 
Colorado. This paper is Report No. 10 of the Behavior Research Laboratory of the University of Colorado. 
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dents. And, of course, laws are written 
with the intent of preventing accidents. 
This much is simple, but fundamental.! 

Our next step was to discover the fre- 
quency with which various violations of 
the law are related to accidents. Thus, 
for example, more accidents are related 
to speeding than to improper parking. 
The state patrol records provided ample 
data which shows that there exists a 
definite order in which accidents are re- 
lated to violations, and that this order is 
stable both geographically and over time. 
The various violations were grouped in 
five categories and ranked — rank no. 1 
indicating the category most frequently 
related to accidents. 


Rank Category 


1. (A.) Speeding, improper turning, 
careless driving, reckless driving; 
(B.) Wrong side of the road, taking 
the right-of-way (vehicle); 

(C.) Following too closely, improper 
passing, defective vehicle, drunk 
driving; 

(D.) Failure to heed a warning sign, 
improper parking, hit and run, failure 
to heed a stop sign, improper lights, 
taking right-of-way (pedestrian), 
pedestrian violation; 

(E.) Registration or driver's license 
violation, license suspension, unusual 
loads, public utility code violation, 
and miscellaneous. 
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Category E, of course, lists violations 
which have no obvious causal relation 
with accidents. 


The next step was made possible by 
the state patrol’s meticulous records of 


every patrolman’s daily activities. Be- 
cause these daily activity records were 
available, it was possible to discover the 
percentage of each patrolman’s activity 
that was devoted to each of the categories 
listed above. Thus, if Officer A issued a 
total of 100 summons or penalty assess- 
ments, 40 percent of them might be re- 
lated to Category A, 30 percent to Cate- 
gory B, 15 percent to Category C, 10 


It should be pointed out that the Colorado State Patrol is a 


percent to Category D, and 5 percent to 
Category E. 

If we were to rank these activity cate- 
gories in terms of “greatest activity” to 
“least activity,” we would find that the 
rank order of Patrolman A’s activities 
matched perfectly the “rank order” of 
accident-related violations. In short, by 
“rank ordering” a patrolman’s activities, 
it becomes possible to compute a rank- 
order correlation between the categories 
of accident-related violations (categories 
A through E) and the categories of a 
patrolman’s activities. This was done for 
a group of 20 men who had been on the 
patrol for 30 months. Surprisingly, the 
correlations ran from a negative .41 to a 
positive .32. 


Activities Related to Categories 


A negative rank-order correlation, of 
course, indicates that a patrolman’s activ- 
ities are inversely related to accident 
prevention. If a majority of a patrolman’s 
activities are related to categories D or E, 
and a minority of his activities to cate- 
gories A and B, then the majority of 
his activities are devoted to enforcing the 
law with respect to violations which have 
the least relationship to accidents. As a 
result of this distribution of activities, ac- 
cidents are not being prevented through 
law enforcement. The patrolman is not 
doing the things he should be doing in 
the proper proportion. An officer with a 
high positive correlation, on the other 
hand, is doing what he should be doing 

enforcing the law with respect to those 
violations most highly related to acci- 
dents. And, it should be noted, all patrol- 
men know what they should be doing for 
there is a direct educational effort to 
make them aware of what needs to be 
done. 

The rank-order correlation between 
what should be done and what is actually 
done provides a direct measure of the 
quality of the patrolman’s performance. 
It should be noted that the correlation 

(Continued on page 28) 


Highway Patrol—not a State Police. A 


Highway Patrol is responsible only for enforcement of laws relating to the highways—it does not nave 


general police powers. 
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IN TRAFFIC SAFETY 


Skillful planning by trained specialists 


can play a significant 


role in the reduction of accidents 


BY GEORGE W. BARTON 


Director of Traffic Engineering 
The Traffic Institute 


Ass HIS CONTRIBUTION to traffic 
safety, the engineer seeks to create an 
adequate, safe transportation system. 
Each of these three words—adequate, 
safe, and transportation—is deserving of 
emphasis. The term “transportation” is 
employed because it reflects the basic in- 
terest of the engineer working today in 
the field of traffic accident prevention. 

Years ago, before the motor vehicle 
became such a dominant form of trans- 
portation, the engineer may have been 
more concerned with safety measures 
than with the necessity for transporting 
people and commodities. Vestiges of that 
attitude may be found in some places 
even today in the form of unrealistically 
low speed limits or needlessly obstructive 
stop signs. 

To the engineer the term “safety” has 
become synonymous with efficiency. He 
is concerned with accidents and their 
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causes, not alone to meet today’s require- 
ments, but also to satisfy the foreseeable 
needs in the coming years. Thus he has a 
major part to play in the planning and 
development of the street and highway 
system for the future. 

There are three types of engineers that 
play a part in the traffic safety program. 
First is the automotive engineer whose 
mission it is to design vehicles of optimum 
safety and efficiency. Second is the high- 
way engineer. It is his task to design, 
build, and maintain the street and high- 
way system. The third, who has gained 
professional stature only in the last 25 
years, is the traffic engineer. And his 
mission is three-fold. 

Initially, his principal interest was in 
the operation of the existing street and 
highway network—the devising of meas- 
ures for attaining safe and expeditious 
movement. Later, as he gained a knowl- 
edge of traffic behavior, he played an in- 
creasingly active part in the functional 
design of the highways themselves. Then 
more recently, as a result of his research 
into traffic habits, behavior, and desires, 
he is making an increasingly important 
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contribution to the planning of the high- 
way transportation system. Particularly, 
in the vital field of planning, design and 
highway economics, it is difficult to draw 
a sharp line of demarcation between the 
highway and the traffic engineer. Desir- 
ably, they are working closely together, 
blending their knowledge and skill to pro- 
duce the best in highway transportation. 

As this discussion deals in greater de- 
tail with the role of the engineer in traffic 
safety, attention will be directed primarily 
toward the work of the highway and the 
traffic engineer. 


Three Approaches Open 


In his attack upon the traffic accident 
problem, the highway-traffic engineer has 
three general avenues of approach. First, 
he seeks to produce the best possible use 
of the streets and highways as they now 
exist. He seeks to accomplish this objec- 
tive at no cost or at minimum cost. The 
tools he uses are traffic regulations, cir- 
culation systems, and control devices such 
as signs, signals, and markings. Second, 
as he exhausts the potentialities of traffic 
operating techniques, he proceeds to the 
next field of activity which is the modi- 
fication or modernization of the existing 
system. By carefully selected additions or 
improvements — by construction and 
physical change—he endeavors to expand 
the usefulness of the existing system 
again at minimum cost. 

As he looks ahead at future needs, 
recognizes the inescapable limitations of 
the existing system, and appraises eco- 
nomic factors, he enters upon his third 
area Of work which is the planning and 
design of extensive new systems required 
to meet future transportation needs. My 
discussion will now explore the progress 
thus far made and the potentialities for 
further accomplishment in these three 
fields of operation, modernization, and 
new development. 

Because there are significant differences 
in the traffic accident problem in urban 
and rural areas, as well as in the engi- 
neering approach to their solutions, the 
needs in urban and rural areas will be 
examined separately. First, let us con- 
sider the problems urban areas are fac- 
ing today. At the outset, what are some 
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of the basic characteristics of some of the 
serious accidents that are taking place in 
the cities. Predominantly, the urban ac- 
cident problem is a pedestrian problem 
—54 per cent of the persons killed in 
traffic accidents last year in cities being 
pedestrians. Next in importance are col- 
lisions between two vehicles of various 
types, 27 per cent of the urban deaths re- 
sulting from this type of accident. 

Finally, slightly more than 2,000 peo- 
ple were killed last year in single-car ac- 
cidents where the vehicle hit a fixed 
object; ran off the road, or experienced 
similar trouble. When one looks at a 
map of accident locations, he sees an- 
other characteristic of the urban prob- 
lem. While there are a number of readily 
identifiable locations where there are 
major accident concentrations, to an im- 
portant degree, accidents are widely dis- 
persed in an _ unpredictable random 
fashion. 

What are the traffic operating tech- 
niques that can be used to alleviate this 
accident problem? The first step toward 
effective operations is the selection of a 
primary network of streets upon which 
movement is to be concentrated. By the 
very definition of the system, hit-or-miss 
action is avoided. When the system is 
known, the next task is to devise meas- 
ures for producing expeditious traffic 
movement with minimum inefficiency and 
accidents. 


Techniques Available 


The traffic engineer has a number of 
techniques for accomplishing this pur- 
pose. He may develop special circulation 
systems calling for one-way movement, 
or for movements that reverse in accord- 
ance with traffic fluctuations at different 
times of day. He can recommend restric- 
tions on curb parking to make roadway 
space available for moving traffic. He can 
use traffic control devices to regulate 
movement at intersections. He may pro- 
vide special regulations for turning move- 
ments. Frequently he will find illumina- 
tion to be an important preventive of 
night-time accidents. He may place limi- 
tations upon the time and place of travel 
of certain types of vehicles. He can de- 
vise special measures for accommodat- 
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ing heavy pedestrian movements. Even 
by such simple devices as lines painted 
on the pavement, he can encourage more 
orderly and efficient travel. 

To what extent are cities today fully 
utilizing the skills of the traffic operat- 
ing engineer? At this point, it must be 
emphasized that the techniques of traffic 
operation have been well tested and estab- 
lished. In this field, the need today is not 
for development of new techniques, but 
for the application of the techniques we 
already know. Standards for the design 
and application of traffic control devices 
have been carefully studied and adopted 
by official agencies. But what about ap- 
plication? In most of the large metropoli- 
tan cities, commendable progress has been 
made in the utilization of traffic engi- 
neering skills. It should not be inferred 
that the usefulness of this field of engi- 
neering has been exhausted in the largest 
cities. Constantly changing conditions de- 
mand the constant attention of the op- 
erations engineer, but the large cities for 
the most part, have skilled professional 
personnel who understand their needs and 
have plans for solutions within the limi- 
tation of staff and budget. 


Variable Progress 


In the medium-size cities, the degree 
of progress is highly variable. A few have 
good technical staff and a competent, ac- 
tive program. Many, probably a majority, 
are seriously unprepared to cope with the 
situation that exists now. Staff that is in- 
adequate either in number or ability is 
barely able to cope with the most critical 
problems that are crying for attention 
and has little opportunity for the develop- 
ment and execution of a comprehensive 
and aggressive traffic engineering pro- 
gram. 

With a few outstanding exceptions, 
seriously inadequate attention is being ac- 
corded to the problem of traffic opera- 
tion in the smaller cities. Far too fre- 
quently, this task is being handled by 
personnel with no training and little un- 
derstanding. Yet in the cities ranging in 
population from 10,000 to 100,000 there 
occurred 2,200 of the 9,700 urban traffic 
deaths. Nearly one-quarter of the serious 
urban accidents happened in towns that 
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generally lack professional traffic engi- 
neering service. 

As the engineer deals with problems of 
traffic congestion or accidents, he soon 
encounters situations that he cannot cor- 
rect by applying traffic regulations or in- 
stalling control devices. He sees critical 
needs for physical improvements to 
modify or modernize his street traffic sys- 
tem. He then recommends that a pro- 
gram of modernization be undertaken. 
This work may involve the creation of 
traffic lanes of adequate width—a 44-foot 
pavement to carry four traffic lanes to 
replace an existing 36-foot roadway, for 
example. 


Channelization May Help 


A narrow pavement may be widened to 
produce more lanes. Since bottlenecks 
and accident hazards are generally found 
at intersections, he may propose the wid- 
ening and channelization of intersections. 
He may see the need for opening up a 
new route which he may accomplish by 
building short links to create a continu- 
ous route. He may see the necessity for 
creating a new route to bypass traffic 
around the business district. Though 
much of this type of work will take place 
within existing street rights-of-way, he 
may see opportunities for acquiring ad- 
ditional land to allow the creation of a 
newer, wider roadway. 

In a few of the larger cities, medians 
or barriers are being built to physically 
prevent cross movement at minor inter- 
sections in order to facilitate movement 
and reduce accident potentials along 
primary arteries. In a few cases, grade 
separations are being built at city inter- 
sections to carry one street over the inter- 
secting street. 

To what extent are cities taking advan- 
tage of their opportunities to create a 
safer and more adequate street traffic 
system by modernization techniques such 
as those just described? With the excep- 
tion of a few of the largest and oldest 
cities, much remains to be done in this 
direction. In many cases, only a small 
start has been made; there is much un- 
tapped usefulness in their street systems. 

In case after case, traffic crawls along 
on two- or three-lane pavements centered 
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in rights-of-way 60 to 80 feet in width. 
At intersections, traffic stands blocked by 
a vehicle trying to make a turn. Though 
the pattern of travel has been changing 
drastically in many cities during the past 
25 years, traffic often is forced to follow 
a system of primary streets developed 
years ago when the desires of traffic were 
much different. 

So in the field of street modernization 
as well as traffic operation, there is much 
yet to be accomplished. As a general 
rule the amount of untapped potential in 
the existing street system is in inverse 
proportion to the size of the community. 


Problem in Rural Areas 


As we turn to an examination of the 
accident problem in rural areas we are 
immediately struck with the fact that it 
is here we find the vast majority of the 
serious accidents. Three-fourths of the 
motor vehicle fatalities occur on the rural 
highways and the nature of the rural ac- 
cidents is much different from those oc- 
curring in the city. 

The type that features most predomi- 
nantly in fatalities are one-car accidents 
—accidents in which the driver runs into 
a fixed object such as a bridge abutment 
or a tree, or runs off the roadway. These 
types of accidents account for 46 per 
cent of the deaths outside the city. The 
bulk of the remainder, 40 per cent of 
the total, result from collisions between 
two or more motor vehicles. 

The nature of the rural accidents is a 
clear indication that the most effective 
weapons against them are enforcement 
and engineering construction. No passing 
zones, for example, may be marked at 
locations of restricted sight distance, or 
stop signs can be posted at intersections, 
but, if there is not sufficient police super- 
vision to insure reasonable compliance, 
the effectiveness of the control devices is 
limited. Signs can be posted to identify 
sharp curves, but accidents would be 
more effectively prevented if the curve 
were rebuilt with a longer radius. 

Though the dominant needs in rural 
areas today are measures for improving 
driver behavior and programs for rebuild- 
ing the highways to modern standards, 
the field of traffic operation still has an 
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important role to play in the rural area. 
Primarily, operations involve the applica- 
tion of traffic control devices at inter- 
sections and the providing of advice, 
warning, and guidance to motorists on 
the stretches of highway between inter- 
sections. 

Intersection treatment normally in- 
cludes the installation of stop and warn- 
ing signs, the installation of traffic control 
signals where the expense is justified by 
the quantity of traffic, and channelization 
through the use of painted lines or curbs 
for islands. Between intersections, the 
task is primarily one of establishing ap- 
propriate speed limits and identifying un- 
usually hazardous locations such as nar- 
row bridges and blind hills or curves. As 
a rule, techniques of operation have been 
adequately researched and firmly estab- 
lished. 

Standards for the design of devices and 
the conditions justifying their use have 
been generally agreed. One possible ex- 
ception is in techniques for controlling 
speed. There still is a significant differ- 
ence of opinion as to the proper tech- 
niques and policies to be applied in the 
field of speed control. Considerable study 
has been given to the speed vehicles are 
traveling on the rural highways. These 
studies show that average speeds are in- 
creasing year after year, but at a relative- 
ly small rate of increase. Of far greater 
significance than average speed is the pro- 
portion of vehicles traveling in the upper 
speed brackets. The proportion of vehicles 
traveling at more than 50 miles an hour 
is increasing sharply year after year. 
roughly doubling in the past decade. 


Speed Control Policies 


In the states where the speed question 
has received most serious study, several 
policies in the control of speed appear to 
be gaining acceptance. 

First, there is an evident trend toward 
more realistic and more reasonable speed 
limits. Though some urban areas and 
fewer rural districts still are operating 
with speed limits materially lower than 
necessary, the majority is seeking reason- 
able regulation. To select limits that are 
reasonable, a growing number of states 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE 


DRIVER LICENSE PLAN 


Despite some minor problems, it is workable and worthwhile 


BY GLENN V. CARMICHAEL 


Assistant Director of Training 
The Traffic Institute 


INN UMEROUS states are adopting the 
one license plan in an effort to exert 
greater driver control through licensing. 
The purpose of the plan is to prevent a 
driver from carrying more than one 
license certificate at a time. 

The Uniform Vehicle Code (6.101) 
provides that no person shall receive an 
operator’s license unless and until he sur- 
renders to the department all valid op- 
erator’s licenses in his possession issued 
to him by other jurisdictions. All sur- 
rendered licenses shall be returned by the 
department to the issuing department to- 
gether with information that the licensee 
is now licensed in new jurisdictions. No 
person shall be permitted to have more 
than one valid operator’s license at any 
time. 

Not only does the one license plan 
restrict a driver to the single license cer- 
tificate, but it also enables all of the 
driver’s subsequent licensing history to 
be placed in a single state’s driver license 
file. Thus, at the time of application, 
when the applicant is asked whether he 
has been previously licensed in another 
state and so indicates that he has, the 
new state writes to the previous state and 
requests a transcript of the previous 
record. 

Section 1.106 of the Uniform Vehicle 
Code says: “Whenever application is re- 
ceived from a person previously licensed 
in another jurisdiction, the department 
shall request copies of operator’s record 
from such other jurisdiction. When re- 
ceived, the operator’s record shall become 
a part of the operator’s record in this 
state with the same force and effect as 
though entered on the operator's in this 
state in the original incident.” 

Not all problems have been worked 
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out by license administrators and legis- 
lators. For example, in some states the 
administrator has been advised by his 
attorney general that the license examiner 
has no authority to pick up the license 
certificate issued by another state. 

Another problem arises when the ap- 
plicant writes back to the state of first 
instance requesting his license be re- 
turned. Some state officials say they have 
no grounds for retaining the license even 
though the driver is no longer a resident. 

The question of what constitutes the 
definition of resident has not been clearly 
answered. Thus, when the applicant 
asks the license examiner for an applica- 
tion, the examiner may not be able to 
ascertain the applicant’s status as a resi- 
dent. If the applicant lives on one side 
of a state border but commutes daily 
to the other side to work, in which state 
must the applicant be licensed? Local 
police frequently rule that the driver must 
carry a license certificate which matches 
the vehicle registration by state, or that 
the applicant must be licensed by the 
state in which most of his driving is done, 
or by the state in which he is employed. 

Despite these problems, license offi- 
cials report that the plan works. Long- 
wanted persons have been turned up 
through the reporting of a change in 
licensing when the driver's record is re- 
quested. 

Other drivers are surprised that the 
state is showing such interest in their 
past driving history and—we hope—will 
pay more attention to their future driv- 
ing record when they know that the 
licensing authority is truly concerned 
with their performance to the extent of 
compiling a central record of it. 

When all states follow the one license 
plan, police will have less difficulty with 
problem drivers. When asked for his 
driver’s license, the operator will not be 
able to flash a handful and ask, “Which 
one do you want?” * 
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DENVER’S DRIVER IMPRO 





Instruction is provided under the auspices of the 


court without charge to students or taxpayers 


BY ROBERT V. HUDSON, TD&R Staff Writer 


THERE ARE some one thousand bet- 
ter motorists in Denver, Colorado, to- 
day. And the improvement of their driv- 
ing skills cost neither the city nor them- 
selves one penny. They are graduates of 
Denver’s unique budgetless Driver Im- 
provement School which is “dedicated to 
the preservation of our most precious 
natural resource—human lives.” 

The school was founded on March 3, 
1959, by Municipal Judge Sherman G. 
Finesilver, who still directs it, under the 
auspices of the Denver Municipal Court. 
The school had been several years in 
its “gestation” period. 

In the Denver program are embodied 
the most successful, effective, and mod- 
ern features of driver improvement 
schools throughout the country. It is a 
practical, fundamental program for Den- 
ver motorists and motorists-to-be. 

“To improve driving skills, knowledge 
of traffic laws, and attitudes of motorists, 
and thus help alleviate the rising accident 
toll in Denver and Colorado” is the 
school’s goal. 

The Driver Improvement School op- 
erates without a budget, Judge Finesilver 
points out. There is no cost to Denver 
taxpayers or students. Judge Finesilver, 
instructors, and clerical personnel volun- 
teer their services. Members of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce do the clerical 
work and test grading, eliminating need 
for a full-time paid secretary. 

Other agencies which have cooperated 
in the school are the Metropolitan Safety 
Council, Colorado Highway Safety Coun- 
cil, Denver Police Department, Colo- 
rado State Patrol, Traffic Engineering De- 
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partment of the City and County of Den- 
ver, Motor Vehicle Department of the 
Department of Revenue of the State of 
Colorado, and the Opportunity School of 
the Denver public schools. 

Initially, classes were held at East High 
School, but more facilities were needed 
so classes were transferred to Opportun- 
ity School. During the first year classes 
were conducted two nights weekly. There 
were more than 120 sessions, each con- 
sisting of two hours or more. 

The ages of students ranged from 13 
to 85 years. Of the estimated 1,000 stu- 
dents the first year, 100 were violators 
of non-aggravated cases referred to the 
school by Denver Municipal Judges, 500 
were new drivers, and 400 were licensed 
drivers who wanted to improve their driv- 
ing. 

Fifty-five students were new Ameri- 
cans; interpreters helped them become 
licensed drivers. At least 100 students 
were new residents of Denver and Colo- 
rado who desired a course on city and 
state laws. 

Nearly a third of the students were 
female. An increasing number of family 
units—husbands and wives, one or both 
parents and a child or children—attended 
the Driver Improvement School. 

Registration, handled by Opportunity 
School, has increased each month. There 
now is a waiting list of applicants for the 
course. 

The school consists of four successive 
Tuesday or Wednesday evening sessions 
and one Saturday morning testing session. 
Day classes are being considered. 

Subjects are Techniques of Driving. 
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Winter and Mountain Driving, Safe Driv- 
ing Practices, Accident Causes, How to 
Prevent Potential Accidents, and State 
and City Motor Vehicle Laws Review. A 
driver simulator is used. There is no be- 
hind-the-wheel training. Physical demon- 
strations and visual aids are used. A traffic 
safety kit, including traffic safety litera- 
ture, is distributed to each student. 

The comprehensive test includes 50 
questions on traffic signs, signals, and 
laws. Psycho-physical aspects include test- 
ing of reaction ability, night vision, depth 
perception, visual acuity, color vision, 
and hearing. 

Beginning with the 1960 classes, stu- 
dents satisfactorily completing the school 
program and passing the written test have 
been exempt from the written examina- 
tion for the Colorado operator's license. 
In approving the Denver Driver Improve- 
ment School, Robert Theobold, state 
driver licensing director, stated: 

“I feel that the establishment of courses 
of instruction of driver improvement 
throughout the state similar to the Den- 
ver Driver Improvement School would 
most certainly aid our traffic safety pro- 
gram.” 

Proponents of the Driver Improve- 
ment School feel that it fills a general 
and pressing need in the community for 
more thorough and effective driver edu- 
cation. In addition to educating and re- 
educating motorists, the school provides 
a more satisfactory way of handling types 
of traffic violators previously handled 
solely through punitive measures. 

A periodic check of graduates from 
the Denver Improvement School will be 
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made in the traffic-offense records of 
Denver motorists and the records of 
Colorado’s Motor Vehicle Department. 
Many cities having well-operated driving 
schools with qualified instructors indicate 
that less than 5 per cent of their stu- 
dents become repeat violators after 
completing the course. Comparative stud- 
ies in cities without such schools indicate 
that at least 15 to 20 per cent of first 
offenders come to court as repeat viola- 
tors, Judge Finesilver said. 

Judge Finesilver made the following 
projections for the Denver Driver Im- 
provement School: 

1. The impetus gained through the 
school will set the pattern for similar 
adult traffic safety programs and schools 
throughout the state. 

2. The school will serve as a “touch- 
stone” in Denver and throughout Colo- 
rado for increased driver education at all 
age levels. 

3. The school’s attendance will in- 
crease; potentially some 5,000 persons 
will attend annually. 

4. Denver municipal judges will re- 
fer more traffic offenders of non-aggra- 
vated cases, on an individual basis, to the 
school. 

5. There will be exploration into mak- 
ing the facilities and program of the Den- 
ver Driver Improvement School avail- 
able on a voluntary basis to employees of 
the City and County of Denver who drive 
city-owned vehicles. 

Success Due to Agencies 

Judge Finesilver attributes the out- 
standing progress of the school to the 
participating agencies and, especially, to 
the instructors who present a positive 
educational approach to the crucial prob- 
lem of traffic safety. The instructors, 
like everyone else connected with the 
school, serve without pay and in addi- 
tion to their regular responsibilities. 

The compensation for the people con- 
nected with the Denver Driver Improve- 
ment School has been a safer city and 
state in which to live. They know that 
persons who otherwise might be injured 
or killed in traffic, or might injure or kill 
others, are better equipped to drive in a 
more informed, careful, diligent, and 
humane manner. * 
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MANPOWER FOR 
INTERSECTION 
POINT CONTROL 


Atlanta solved the problem by employing its own 


trained police officers and paying them overtime 
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BY HERBERT T. JENKINS 


Chief of Police 
Atlanta, Georgia 


TRAFFIC congestion in urban areas is 
a healthy sign of growth and progress. 
Yet it can be a two-edged sword. Unless 
controlled and alleviated, traffic can 
strangle any metropolitan section with a 
resulting loss in property values. 

Atlanta was a good example of this 
problem. Like Topsy in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, our street structure “just grew”. 
Our city dug itself out of the ashes fol- 
lowing the War Between the States and 
rebuilt around historic Five Points. 

Paths that meandered here and there 
became city streets. There was no traffic 
problem in the horse and buggy days and, 
unfortunately, there was nothing to indi- 
cate to the city fathers the problem that 
would arise with the gasoline era. 

Downtown property values increased to 
the point where it was financially impos- 
sible to greatly alter the street layout. 
Down through the years, those entrusted 
with the city government eliminated bot- 
tlenecks here and there as funds became 
available. 


Faced Congestion Problem 


Only after the last war—when the cen- 
tral downtown area suddenly became the 
hub of a million population—did we be- 
gin to think seriously in terms of traffic 
congestion and what it meant to our 
community. 

Conservative estimates are that a half 
million persons enter and leave the down- 
town area daily. Cordon counts shows a 
daily ingress and egress of 250,000 
vehicles. 

We adopted the standard measures for 
dealing with heavy traffic. We eliminated 
on-street parking in the central area as 
fast as off-street facilities became avail- 
able. We developed a system of one-way 
streets and eliminated left-hand turns at 
busier intersections. Our traffic light con- 
trol system was modernized until it be- 
came 95 per cent progressive. 

A north-south six-lane bypass that 
skirts the central business district opened 
up an ideal path for vehicles traveling 
across town. 
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We went to one-man accident investi- 
gation cars in order to provide better 
coverage and increase enforcement. 

Then sections of a gigantic new ex- 
pressway system began to be opened. The 
expressway started pouring traffic at 50 
miles per hour into already overcrowded 
streets, and traffic during the peak hours 
slowed to a snail’s pace. 

As trouble spots developed, motorcycle 
officers were assigned to point control on 
intersections. Within a few weeks the 
entire motorcycle squad was demobilized 
to work traffic. Patrol cars are unable to 
maneuver through heavy traffic and thus 
enforcement ground to a standstill at the 
time it was most critically needed. 


Manpower Needed 


Sufficient manpower, of course, was 
the answer. But where were we to get it? 
What police department ever has suf- 
ficient manpower to meet the demands 
upon it? We did not have the manpower 
and there was no possible way of obtain- 
ing it in the foreseeable future. 

So, we took a cue from private indus- 
try. We felt that a man trained for a 
specific job was best qualified to do that 
job. We advanced the idea of employing 
trained police officers on an overtime 
basis during the peak traffic hours. 

By assigning overtime men on point 
control, we could relieve motorcycle 
officers and permit them to return to field 
enforcement. 

In September, 1959, the mayor and 
board of aldermen approved an appro- 
priation to employ 40 officers on an over- 
time basis. Twenty were assigned to work 
from 7:30 to 9:30 a.m. and 20 were 
placed on overtime duty from 4:30 to 
6:30 p.m. 

The men were paid at the rate of $2 
per hour for the actual time worked. They 
were not needed on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. Thus we were able to get the serv- 
ices of a fully trained officer at the time 
he was most needed Monday through 
Friday for $20 a week. 

Putting the new program into effect 
was no problem. The men already were 
schooled in traffic control by means of 
standardized signs and signals. They sim- 
ply completed their regular tour of duty, 
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TRAFFIC 
TRAINING 
CALENDAR 


JULY 18-29, Accident Investigation; Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. Regional police training held in 
cooperation with the Traffic Institute 
and the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. 


SEPTEMBER 12-16, Southern Region 
Traffic Court Conference, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. Held in 
cooperation with the Traffic Institute 
and the American Bar Association 
Traffic Court Program. 


SEPTEMBER 12-23, Traffic Law En- 
forcement; University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. Southeastern regional 
police training held in cooperation with 
the Traffic Institute and the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police. 


SEPTEMBER 12-30, Accident Investiga- 
tion—Administration and Techniques; 


Traffic Institute, 
the amount 


Evanston, Ill. How 
and kind of information 
gathered at accident scenes can be 
improved through supervision and 
training. Actual procedures of scien- 
tific accident investigation and interro- 
gation are covered. 


SEPTEMBER 15-JUNE 12, 1961, Traf- 
fic Police Administration Training 
Program; Traffic Institute, Evanston. 
Nine month course designed to pro- 
vide comprehensive professional train- 
ing for law enforcement officers. 


OCTOBER 3-21, Supervision of Police 
Personnel; Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. Covers evaluation of current super- 
visory practices in officer’s own de- 
partment; developing and improving 
supervisory officer’s training; improv- 
ing performance of supervisors. 
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then reported to an assigned intersection. 

The men liked the idea. They had the 
same protection and fringe benefits work- 
ing overtime as when on regular duty. 
Many worked extra jobs in private indus- 
try and, of course, they were not pro- 
tected in that capacity. 

There was a noticeable improvement 
in the driving habits of the general pub- 
lic. Motorcycle officers concentrated on 
lane jumpers, those making improper 
turns, and other allied violations that 
cause traffic slowdowns. 

Public reception of increased enforce- 
ment was splendid. In fact, during Febru- 
ary—a short month—we booked more 
than 12,000 traffic cases and out of that 
number we did not receive a single com- 
plaint. During February and March, 
motorcycle officers patrolling during peak 
hours booked 22.3 per cent of all cases. 

There is no way to accurately measure 
the full results of the program, but in- 
dications thus far are most favorable. 

In the first place, driver dispositions 
are much improved. After a hard day’s 
work, the Atlantan of today can get into 
his car at the office and drive home with- 
out undue delay. 

In fact, we pull one man from regular 
patrol cars wherever possible, and place 
him on intersection duty during rush 
hours. Virtually anywhere an Atlantan 
drives during the peak hours he is within 
sight of a point control officer. 

We have also eliminated speeding dur- 
ing the four-hour rush period. This 
brought a gratifying reduction in the 
severity of accidents. 

For instance, for the first time since the 
police department traffic bureau was cre- 
ated, we were able to go through the 
Christmas and New Year holiday seasons 
without a single traffic fatality. 

There was no chargeable fatality in 
the 137 square miles of the city from 
November 28, 1959, until January 3, 
1960. 

Luck, you say. We wondered about 
that ourselves. Then, after a single fatal- 
ity on January 3, we were able to go 
through the next 30-day period without 
an additional death. Our total fatalities 
this year stand at 15, compared with 23 
for a similar period of 1959. * 
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T uirty-one years ago Pennsylvania 
banned unsafe motor vehicles from its 
highways by enacting a compulsory peri- 
odic motor vehicle inspection law, the 
first such legislation in the nation. 

This year Pennsylvania embarked on 
another pioneering project in highway 
safety with periodic physical re-examina- 
tions of all its licensed drivers. It was a 
bold move, but one long recommended 
by traffic safety experts. 

The American Medical Association 
first prepared standards of physical jit- 
ness for drivers in 1940. But, as in other 
states, attempts to incorporate a_ re- 
examination program into the Common- 
wealth’s motor vehicle code met with 
failure in the legislature session after 
session. 

This year, however, a new tack was 
taken by a formal legal opinion rendered 
by Attorney General Anne X. Alpern 
confirming the administration’s authority 
to order the examinations under Article 
VI, Section 608g of the Motor Vehicle 
Code, which states: 

“The Secretary (of Revenue) may, 
in his discretion require the special ex- 
amination, by such agencies as the 
Secretary may direct, of any applicant 
for learner's permit or operator's li- 
cense, or of any operator, to determine 
incompetency, physical or mental dis- 
ability or disease or any other condi- 
tion which might prevent such appli- 
cant from exercising reasonable and 
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EXAMINATION 
OF DRIVERS IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Beginning this month the state will require 
a health certificate 
as a prerequisite for a license 


BY DAVID L. LAWRENCE, Governor 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


ordinary control over a motor vehicle 

or tractor.” 

The program took form rapidly. On 
February 2, we announced that begin- 
ning in June, 1960 all applicants for 
motor vehicle operator learners’ permits 
must submit to a physical examination 
as a pre-requisite to issuance of the per- 
mit. This group, new drivers and those 
moving into Pennsylvania from other 
states, totals nearly 400,000 persons an- 
nually. 

The next group to be brought under 
the program will be drivers licensed be- 
fore 1924, when no test or examination 
whatever was required. Today it is esti- 
mated there are about 350,000 drivers in 
this category. Before qualifying for their 
1961 operators’ licenses, these drivers 
will be required to furnish the Depart- 
ment of Revenue a physician’s certificate 
testifying that they meet the established 
physical standards. In addition, applicants 
will submit to a vision test conducted by 
the state police. 

Periodic re-examination of al! drivers 
is scheduled to begin in 1962 on a stag- 
gered basic not yet completely developed. 
Our plan calls for the re-examination of 
each driver every 10 years up to the age 
of 60, every five years thereafter. 

The minimum physical and mental 
standards were developed by the Penn- 
sylvania Medical Society and State Health 
Secretary Charles L. Wilbar. Licenses 
would be denied any person afflicted 
with any of the following conditions: 
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1. Loss of both hands. 

2. Neurological disorders affecting 
muscular control and coordination to 
such a noticeable degree as to prevent 
reasonable or ordinary control of a motor 
vehicle. 

3. Vision of 20/70 or less in the better 
eye (with correction). 

4. Dyspnea (obvious shortness of 
breath on slight exertion). 

5. Fixed hypertension of 180/100 or 
above, accompanied by complications. 

6. Neuropsychiatric disorders which 
cause substantial disturbances of atten- 
tion, intellectual functioning, perception, 
reaction, coordination and _ personality 
factors. 

7. Conditions causing repeated lapses 
of consciousness; e.g., epilepsy, narcolep- 
sy, hysteria (applicant will be considered 
for license if free from such episode for 
a period of at least two years, with or 
without medication). 

8. Uncontrolled (brittle) diabetes. 

9. Chronic alcoholism. 

10. Addiction to narcotics or habit- 
forming drugs. 


Effect of Standards 

What effect will the application of these 
standards have on Pennsylvania’s more 
than five million licensed drivers? 

It certainly will not result in wholesale 
withdrawal of operating privileges. But 
just as certainly it will remove from our 
highways many thousands of persons who 
clearly should not be driving — individ- 
uals who are a hazard to all highway 
users, not least of all to themselves. 

We believe, and I am sure all public 
officials who face the facts squarely will 
agree, that liberal licensing requirements 
make it possible for thousands of poten- 
tial killers to secure operating privileges 
every year. 

We know the body and mind are sub- 
ject to many serious illnesses which pre- 
clude safe, prudent operation of a motor 
vehicle. The state Bureau of Traffic Safety 
reports that last year a total of 4,364 
drivers’ licenses were suspended for the 
following reasons: 

Mental illness, 1,029; convulsive seiz- 
ures, 718; chronic alcoholism, 280; nar- 
cotics addiction, 364; 
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failure to submit 


to, or to pass, a special re-examination, 
1,784; and voluntary surrender, 189. 

It must be emphasized that these sus- 
pensions came under a very limited pro- 
gram in which accident records and re- 
ports of relatives and police prompted 
a special re-examination. These examina- 
tions consisted of a statement from a 
physician plus, in some cases, the usual 
vision, law and driving test conducted 
by the state police. 

In a sense, our new program is merely 
a large-scale expansion of this work which 
we have been doing for many years, with 
the difference that drivers will not be 
required to take a road test to demon- 
strate their driving ability or to submit 
to an oral examination on the Motor 
Vehicle Code. 


Suspension Not Final 


The suspension of driving privileges 
by the Department of Revenue is never 
considered final. Many individuals will be 
permitted to drive again when competent 
medical authority certifies them to be 
qualified. Chronic alcoholics, for exam- 
ple, have been eligible for restoration of 
driving privileges six months after com- 
pleting treatment for the condition by 
qualified physicians, provided they con- 
tinue to abstain from alcoholic bev- 
erages. 

Every effort will be made to place the 
experience and information gained under 
the program at the disposal of all inter- 
ested agencies. The results of every ex- 
amination will be recorded on punch 
cards for automatic tabulation. By March 
1, 1961, the Revenue Department will 
have on file the results of approximately 
500,000 examinations, which will be 
carefully studied and reported. 

By this step Pennsylvania removes the 
periodic re-examination program from 
the realm of theory. This theory has been 
so thoroughly studied and so ardently 
advocated we can have no doubt as to its 
practical value. 

We do not, of course, propose periodic 
re-examination of drivers as a panacea 
for the traffic problem. But surely it is a 
great step forward in the treatment of the 
nation’s most serious public health 
problem. * 
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NOTES ON 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR 
IN DISASTERS 


Review by GERALD O'CONNELL 
Director of Training, The Traffic Institute 


Convergence Behavior in Disasters. 

Charles E. Fritz and J. H. Mathewson, 

Washington, D.C. National Academy of 

Sciences, National Research Council, 
1957. 102 pp. $2.00 


THIS IS Disaster Study No. 9 of the 
Committee on Disaster Studies, Division 
of Anthropology and Psychology, Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, National Re- 
search Council. It is further identified as 
Publication 476. 

The committee was established after 
the surgeon generals of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force requested the academy to 
conduct “a survey and study in the fields 
of scientific research and development 
applicable to problems which might result 
from disaster caused by enemy action.” 


Data on Research 


The function of the committee is to 
aid in developing a field of scientific re- 
search on the human aspects of disaster. 
The committee maintains a clearinghouse 
on disaster research, publishes a roster of 
scientific personnel in the field of dis- 
aster research, and periodically issues a 
newsletter. With responsible officials, it 
advises on problems of human behavior 
in disaster and, from time to time, issues 
reports on the results of disaster research. 

Disaster Study No. 9, is one of the 
reports on the results of such research. 

A striking aspect of human behavior 
in disaster is the informal, spontaneous 
movement of people, messages and sup- 
plies toward the disaster area. This form 
of movement, which the authors term 
“Convergence Behavior,” brings needed 
aid to many victims, but at the same time, 
the resultant congestion makes organiza- 
tion and control of the rescue and relief 
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efforts more difficult. 

By placing convergence in a broader 
context and making more refined and 
critical distinctions, the authors bring 
a fresh perspective to the problem. They 
distinguish and examine the major forms 
of convergence and the different motiva- 
tions which impel it, and they discuss the 
implications of these findings for develop- 
ing methods and techniques of controlling 
convergence. 

Their findings and recommendations 
are of interest to disaster organization 
planners at each level of government and, 
specificaily, those responsible for trans- 
portation and traffic functions. Contents 
include the nature of convergence, the 
scope of the problem, the types of con- 
vergers, methods and techniques for con- 
trolling convergence behavior, and an ex- 
tensive listing of references. 

Parking Survey 

Parking Practices on College Campuses 

in the United States. L. H. Csanyi. Publi- 

cation No. 181, lowa Engineering Experi- 

ment Station, lowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, 1958. 19 pp. 50c. 

Increased ownership and use of auto- 
mobiles have created serious parking 
problems not only in every community, 
but also on numerous college campuses 
throughout the United States. 

The publication contains informative 
data on how parking and parking prob- 
lems are being handled on the campuses 
in the study. The availability and method 
of assigning parking spaces, the regula- 
tions, parking fees, student parking re- 
strictions, fines charged violators, and a 
sample of the questionnaire and covering 
letter are included in the 19-page 
pamphlet. * 
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This community of 65,000 people believed its yo 


safely and was willing to pay higher taxes to tea¢ 


SIOUX FALLS SA 
DRIVER TRAINING 


BY DURAND C. YOUNG, Executive Secretary, Sioux Falls 


WV HAT HAPPENS when a school 
board, faced with rising costs and public 
concern over tax levies, announces it may 
drop driver education from its high school 
curriculum? 

In the case of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, at least, overwhelming public 
support for the program showed that 
people believe in driver education and 
are willing to pay the additional taxes 
needed to finance it. 

After its regular meeting in May the 
Sioux Falls Board of Education an- 
nounced it was considering dropping 
driver education. The course taught in 
Sioux Falls was begun about 12 years 
ago. It meets the “30 and 6” standards 
and is required for all sophomores, with 
very limited exceptions. 

Reasons given for such a move in- 
cluded the cost ($32,000 this year), some 
feeling that another agency or agencies 
should assume the responsibility, and a 
raise in the basic minimum licensing age 
from 15 to 16 scheduled for July 1, 1960. 

It was reported, too, that the cost of 
the program could be expected to zoom 
to $75,000 in two or three years due to 
the large numbers of pupils now in grade 
school. 

The board of education’s proposal im- 
mediately aroused a great deal of inter- 
est in the community of 65,000. It drew 
editorial support from the local 
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news- 


paper, which said, “. . . The question that 
arises, though, is whether or not this 
should be done in the public schools. 
Parents are drivers and presumably can 
instruct their children in the elementary 
requirements .. .” 

This editorial backing of the board’s 
proposal apparently had little persuasive 
effect, however, since organizations and 
individuals began to voice their senti- 
ments in favor of the driver education 
program. 

Public statements were immediately 
issued by several groups pointing to the 
importance of driver education to a 
sound traffic safety effort in any com- 
munity or state. These statements were 
reported by the press, radio, and tele- 
vision. 

The Sioux Falls New Car Dealers As- 
sociation, whose members supply the 
five automobiles without cost, pledged 
continued support. 

The executive secretary of the State 
Medical Association called high school 
driver education the best single step for 
preventing highway casualties and said 
that adults aren’t equipped to teach their 
children to drive. 

The secretary of the South Dakota 
Auto Club cited studies showing the bet- 
ter records of trained drivers compared 
to untrained and said, “The new and 
much more rigid driver licensing law in 
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should learn how to operate an automobile 


them 


S ITS SCHOOL 


afety Council 


South Dakota suggests expansion of the 
driver education program rather than 
restriction.” 

The Sioux Falls Safety Council called 
the program our “greatest hope for deal- 
ing successfully with the growing prob- 
lem of man and the motor vehicle,” and 
said that school traffic safety education 
is a basic part of the comprehensive pro- 
gram needed to reduce traffic accidents. 

It is noteworthy that about one-fifth of 
the high school students attending driver 
ed courses in South Dakota are in Sioux 
Falls. Dropping the course in the state’s 
largest high school, it was felt, would 
certainly be a blow to the progress being 
made throughout the state as a whole in 
broadening the program. 

Also of interest is the fact the state 
legislature had just passed more impor- 
tant traffic safety legislation than ever 
before, following the most deadly year 
ever on South Dakota roads. 

New measures included a comprehen- 
sive driver licensing law closely following 
the Uniform Vehicle Code, implied con- 
sent provisions as a companion to existing 
chemical test law, and a new speed limit. 

As interest in the driver education 
problem grew, the Safety Council’s board 
of directors invited representatives of 
other agencies to a special meeting to dis- 
cuss the matter. 

In addition to directing a resolution 
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to the board of education, this group 
made plans to demonstrate the value of 
training young people to drive and to 
show that the citizens would support 
such work. 

Analysis of the facts soon showed: 

(1) The $75,000 annual cost esti- 
mate two or three years hence 
was most unrealistic. A figure 
around $42,000 seemed more 
likely. 

Shifting the course to the sec- 
ond-semester sophomore and 
first-semester junior level could 
be accomplished with practical- 
ly no cutback, thus serving the 
student at the optimum age un- 
der the new driver license law. 

The only remaining obstacle was the 
controversy over who should teach young 
people to drive — parents, schools, or 
other agencies. 

Those who felt the parents should do 
the job were few in number, and it was 
a simple matter to point out that parents 
generally do not have the necessary skill 
for teaching proper driving; do not have 
and would not acquire such needed 
equipment as dual controls, visual aids, 
and other materials important to ade- 
quate training. 

Parental teaching also would not re- 
sult in the insurance premium reductions 
granted as a result of school training. 
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Driver Education 
Hits New Peak 


High school participation and stu- 
dent enrollment in driver education 
courses in the United States reached 
a new peak in the past school year, 
according to the report of the 12th 
Annual High School Driver Education 
Award Program sponsored by the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. 

“Despite the unwarranted attacks 
on driver education as a ‘frill’ course, 
12,278 of the nation’s public high 
schools offered the course and enrolled 
1,338,246 students,” pointed out Dr. 
Virgil Rogers, Dean of the College of 
Education, Syracuse University, who 
served as Chairman of a Board of 
Judges in the Award Program. 

The Award Program is the medium 
recognized by the White House Con- 
ference on Highway Safety and the 
President's Committee for Traffic 
Safety as the annual measurement of 
driver education progress, a keystone 
in the national highway safety pro- 
gram. The report for the school year 
1958-59 covered 49 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Total figures dis- 
closed that 63 percent of the public 
high schools in the United States had 
a driver education course and reached 
67.7 percent of the eligible students. 

Even more encouraging was the 
fact that half the public high schools 
of the nation offered courses meeting 
the highest national standards. These 
top courses reached over 760,000 stu- 
dents in the past year, a gain of ap- 
proximately 27 percent over the pre- 
vious record. 

In no sense a “contest,” the Award 
Program is designed to encourage and 
recognize states which attain and 
maintain driver education courses 
meeting national standards. 

This is the final year in which the 
Award Program will be sponsored by 
the Association of Casualty and Sure- 
ty Companies, the activity being taken 
over by the new Insurance Institute 
for Highway Safety, Washington, D.C. 
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How about other agencies? Those sug- 
gested as possibilities included the auto- 
mobile dealers, the auto club and the 
safety council. 

Experience has shown, of course, that 
no agency other than the schools can so 
effectively reach the bulk of the young 
people at the proper time. 

In order to determine public sentiment 
in the matter, two questionnaires were 
used. 

One was prepared by school author- 
ities and sent to 1,900 families whose 
children had had, or would have, driver 
education. 

Questions on this survey, and the re- 
plies received, were as follows: 

1. Do you feel the school should 
continue the program at public 
expense? Yes 775 No 139 
Should some other agency 
(AAA) (New Car Dealers As- 
sociation) (Other) assume the 
responsibility? Yes 207 No 337 


Auto Club Members Queried 


The other questionnaire was sent by 
the South Dakota Auto Club to 1,500 
Sioux Falls members. It asked, “Do you 
believe that Washington High School 
should continue to provide a complete 
driver education program to our Sioux 
Falls students?” Replies totalled 528 
Yes and 34 No. 

As these matters were developing, the 
Board of Education released several 
statements “clarifying its position” and 
giving every indication of yielding to 
public sentiment. 

Less than a month after it all started, 
the school board meeting at which it had 
been announced that a decision concern- 
ing the fate of driver education would be 
made, was an anti-climax. Representa- 
tives of the safety council and other or- 
ganizations, and a number of individuals, 
attended the meeting to reaffirm their 
position despite assurance by the board 
that this was not necessary. 

Result: The course was retained. 

In the final analysis, opposition to 
driver education simply melted in the 
face of public opinion. Community 
groups and individuals on record in favor 
of it included, in addition to those al- 
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ready mentioned, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Insurance Women of Sioux Falls, 
the Municipal Court Judge, organized 
labor, Associated Motor Carriers of 
South Dakota and many others. 

With today’s emphasis on better edu- 
cation, the need for scientific training 
and the clamor to eliminate frills from 
the curriculum, other communities may 
be faced with a similar problem. 

But if the school board is made aware 
of the facts, if the public understands 
the value of driver education, there 
should be no question as to its fate. 

Sound traffic safety education in the 
schools is a basic part of the Action Pro- 
gram which, reasonably applied, could 
reduce traffic accidents by one-half. 

While enforcement, engineering, driver 
licensing and other basic factors are vital 
to safety, our greatest long-range hope 
for curing traffic ills rests in the creation 
of a nation of trained drivers. 

In carrying on a public information 
program to stimulate action in this situa- 
tion, a considerable amount of material 
was gathered and studied. A partial list 
of such information and its sources is 


included here as a possible help to other 
communities. 
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The new 
Evidence 
Handbook 


BY ROBERT L. DONIGAN 
and EDWARD C. FISHER 


The new Evidence Handbook 
succeeds an earlier publication, 
the Evidence Handbook for 
Police by Franklin M. Kreml, 
which was published in 1943 by 
the Traffic Institute. It went 
through six big printings during 
the 15 years of its widespread use 
by law enforcement and _ legal 
authorities. 


Retaining the clarity and con- 
cise style of the original, the 
authors revised and expanded the 
contents to make the new book 
more useful to the law enforce- 
ment officer as a training text and 
to judges, prosecutors, and lawyers 
as an authoritative reference 
volume. 


Its seven big chapters are exten- 
sively annotated with case citations 
and reference data. 


bound in hard 
cloth cover 


$5 per copy 


Order now, we will bill later ... 
THE TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 
Of Northwestern University 
1804 Hinman Ave. 


Evanston, Ill. 
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INFORMATION obtained in hundreds 
of  scientifically-staged “accidents” at 
automotive proving grounds is giving 
motorists added protection on the high- 
Way. 

These planned accidents, part of in- 
dustry-wide safety research activities of 
U. S. motor vehicle manufacturers, are 
turning up new knowledge about the be- 
havior of vehicle and occupants during 
crash impacts, according to the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation. 

Using full-scale vehicles, auto safety 
engineers have duplicated nearly every 
type of highway crash situation. Remote- 
controlled cars, traveling at highway 
speeds, have been smashed into wooden, 
concrete and metal barriers. Others have 
been rolled-over, rammed head-on or 


THESE ‘ACCIDENTS’ 
ARE SAVING LIVES 


Automobile industry stages smash-ups 


to build in protection for motorists 


broadside by other vehicles, and even 
struck by a giant pendulum. 

Every crash is recorded from start to 
finish by elaborate electronic instruments 
and by ultra high-speed motion picture 
cameras for later analysis in slow-motion 

Many of the test vehicles are manned 
by anthropomorphic dummies approxi- 
mating humans in size, weight and move- 
ment. Carefully instrumented, they aid 
in determining the exact sequence of 
collision events and disclose any injury- 
producing contacts with the interior of 
the vehicle. 

While the crash test findings are pro- 
viding first-hand information on vehicle 
collisions, they are also proving that 
motor vehicles do a lot to reduce acci- 
dent dangers. Engineers, once criticized 
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for structural damage to vehicles in acci- 
dents, are able to show that this same 
bending and yielding safeguards passen- 
gers by absorbing much of the abrupt 
shock of a crash. 

Simple crash and roll-over tests were 
conducted by industry engineers as early 
as 1933. The greatest share of the work 
in this field, however, has been accom- 
plished since 1953 following the develop- 
ment of new electronic instruments to 
measure and record crash information. 

In addition to measuring the over-all 
effectiveness of vehicle safety features, 
the tests also provide a special proving 
ground for new safety devices. Some of 
the first tests examined various types of 
safety door latches under actual crash 
conditions and led to their adoption as 
standard equipment by the industry. 

Crash studies also have aided in the 
development of recessed-hub _ steering 
wheels, automotive seat belts, better 
seats and seat cushion retention, improved 
instrument panel designs, stronger roof 
support pillars and more effective energy- 
absorbing safety padding. 

Data provided by full-scale tests have 
enabled vehicle engineers to build lab- 
oratory equipment that can simulate con- 
ditions encountered in actual crashes. 
These special research facilities are used 
extensively for individual studies of new 
safety features. 

Related crash testing activities in the 
industry have demonstrated that removal 
of roadside hazards, such as trees and 
deep ditches, with new approaches to the 
design of protective barriers and utility 
and sign poles can greatly reduce high- 
way accidents. 

Much of the information found in the 
crash tests has been widely distributed 
through the automotive industry by re- 
ports to professional societies, govern- 
ment agencies, safety organizations and 
the Vehicle Safety Committee of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association. 

Most of the crash testing is conducted 
at automotive proving grounds, but auto 
makers also sponsor or cooperate in 
similar tests by outside organizations. 
Many of these studies are related to the 
tolerance of the human body under vari- 
ous impact conditions. * 
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An important legal reference book 


Contains over 100 concisely written arti- 
cles classified by subject matter under 
8 major parts for co ce. 
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FLORIDA 
PATROL 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Starting with a few AM receivers in 1940, the FHP has 
developed an extensive, modern radio and teletype network 


BY H. N. KIRKMAN, Superintendent, Florida Highway Patrol 


FROM RAGS to riches, figuratively 
speaking, is the story of the Florida High- 
way Patrol’s communications system. 

Our Patrol is young when compared to 
the older state law enforcement agencies. 
It was 20 last November 1. However, 
even in its infancy of less than one year 
old the need of communicating with its 
few and widely scattered troopers was 
realized. 


AM Receivers Came First 


An attempt to overcome this need was 
made by installing AM radio receivers 
in various of the widely scattered troop- 
ers’ cars, on the radio frequencies of local 
progressive city police departments. As 
old timers know, in 1940 progressive 
police departments with radio transmitters 
were as scarce as hen’s teeth—at 
they were in Florida! 

The success of this type of communica- 
tions was almost nil. The troopers “lucky” 
enough to have a receiver in their cars 
had to patrol within the city limits to be 
able to read the PD station. This was of 
little help on the thousands of miles of 
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unpatrolled roads of this growing state. 

This was the status of communications 
until 1943 when six FM stations were 
built in strategic locations throughout the 
State. 

Due to the very heavy traffic caused by 
Camp Blanding, World War II military 
installation, one of these stations was 
located at the FHP barracks at the camp. 
Others were at Bartow, Ocala, Fort Mey- 
ers, Fort Lauderdale, and at headquarters 
in Tallahassee. 


Personnel Shortage 


There was one technician employed at 
this time, and operating personnel con- 
sisted of the secretaries of the various 
stations during the day and troopers on 
the night shift. It was not unusual for a 
trooper to be manning a station and still 
be the only officer on duty in a big area. 
If an accident call came in, he signed the 
station off the air, went to the wreck, 
and then returned to the station 
clearing up the Signal 4. 

Near the end of World War II and im- 
mediately thereafter the radio system was 


after 
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enlarged to 18 FHP stations with two 
sheriffs’ departments operating on the 
FHP frequency. All these were also con- 
nected by Bell teletype machines, as well 
as to all stations covered by that system. 
No station during this period operated 
24 hours a day. All closed down at mid- 
night. 

Our neighboring states of Alabama and 
Georgia were also included in the radio 
network (at Dothan and Albany) by an 
exchange of receivers. 

Most equipment still in use in 1950 was 
of early 1943-44 type and was fast be- 
coming outmoded. Also, the Federal 
Communications Commission was order- 
ing a change of frequencies. This, there- 
fore, was an ideal time to purchase com- 
plete new equipment with the latest 
electronic improvements. 


Radio Telegraph Added 

The rags of our early history now be- 
gan to turn to better cloth with lace 
trimming. In 1953 there was added a 
radio telegraph station to help with our 
interstate message load and—the Jaciest 
lace of all—a closed circuit Western 


Union teletype system connecting 13 of 
the main patrol stations was put into 
operation. 

The state legislature granted additional 
manpower to the Patrol, and of course 
this adds to the communications needs 


and problems. In the past four years 
great progress has been made. 

Now some 500 patrol officers, examin- 
ers, and technicians operate on the radio 
network, in addition to numerous sheriffs’ 
departments, FBI agents, the State Bever- 
age Department, State Bureau of Narcot- 
ics, U. S. Border Patrol, and other law 
enforcement agencies. 

All major stations also are equipped 
with transmitters and receivers on the 
frequency of 155.37 mc, the so-called 
Civil Defense frequency of this state. 
This gives the Patrol and other agencies 
who use this frequency communications 
in times of disaster or Civil Defense ex- 
ercises or needs. 

A new emergency vehicle also has been 
put into use. It can move quickly to any 
area in the state to become a mobile 
headquarters for all agencies through its 
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multiple frequency transmitters and re- 
ceivers. 

The greatest single advance in com- 
munications, and the final act in the rags 
to riches theme, came in late 1955 when 
the teletype system was enlarged to take 
in all FHP stations and also a large 
number of sheriffs’ departments, the 
Motor Vehicle Commission, and the 
state prison at Raiford. The system also 
was extended to Mobile, Ala., with a con- 
nection in the Mobile Police Department, 
which has ties with the Alabama High- 
way Patrol and a radio telegraph station 
for CW messages. There are a total of 
48 different outlets on this closed circuit 
teletype system. It has proved a boon to 
all in the transmission of criminal and 
administrative messages. Well over 30,000 
messages a month are handled, each of 
which may go to one or all 48 stations 
at the push of a button. So, in effect, 
these 30,000 separate messages become 
many, many times that number of writ- 
ten communications at their final destina- 
tion. 


New Building Completed 

During 1958 a new communications 
building was completed in Tallahassee. It 
houses the parts stock maintained by the 
Patrol for technicians, as well as the re- 
pair and maintenance shop for GHQ and 
Troop H of the Patrol. 

Remote controlled 
used in isolated areas. 

Size of the Communications Section 
has grown from the one technician to 
eight and a chief radio engineer, from 
no full-time operators to at least three 
in every station, and in many there are 
four. In all, there are well over a hundred 
radio operators. They are uniformed, and 
their salaries are set by the legislature in 
the same manner as Florida Highway 
Patrol troopers. 

This far-flung radio and teletype net- 
work assures the citizens of Florida and 
our millions of visitors prompt and 
efficient service, whether it be a call for 
a tire repair or gasoline for a stranded 
motorist, or a call for help and assistance 
when disaster strikes. 

We're determined to keep our com- 
munications system “rich.” * 
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EVALUATING... 


(Continued from page 6) 


between the rank order of accident- 
related violations and the rank order of 
the activities of each patrolman provides 
an absolute, not a relative, criterion re- 
flecting the performance of each man. 
One man’s performance is not pitted 
against another’s — every man’s per- 
formance is compared with the standard. 
This procedure also takes into account 
the fact that the men in the Colorado 
State Patrol (as in most Pacific Coast, 
Western, and Plains States) cover widely 
differing kinds of territory — a difference 
which results in differential opportunity 
for enforcing the law. Differential oppor- 
tunity is taken into account by the fact 
that it is not the amount of work that 
is being considered, but the rank order 
of the various activities of the officer. It 
is the effectiveness of his activity which 
is being quantified. 

In an effort to discover further infor- 
mation about this procedure, the records 
of 20 patrolmen were examined.” It was 
discovered that the performance of these 
men in the six-to 18-month period on the 
patrol correlated +.35 with performance 
in the 18-to 30-month period. (The period 
of the first six months was omitted be- 
cause this is essentially a “breaking-in” 
period. ) 

In short, this form of performance was 
somewhat stable over a given time for 
these men, but not satisfactorily so. (Yet 
in view of the coarse group of viola- 
tions and activities into categories, this 
correlation is quite promising.) More in- 
formation is needed on this point. It is 
interesting to note that a measure of 
quantity, or volume of work, in these 
same two periods is much more stable 
over time — the correlation between the 
two 12-month periods being +.61. And 


the correlations between merit ratings at 
six-month intervals during the 24-month 
period are also stable over time — the 


average correlations being +.56. (The 
matrix of the merit-rating correlations is 
presented in Table 1.) 


Table 1 
Correlations Among Merit Ratings 
Made at Six-Month Intervals 
2nd MR* 3rd MR* 4th MR* 
Period Period Period 
Ist MR* 
Period 33 47 Ref 5 
2nd MR* 
Period .84 .74 
3rd MR* 
Period .74 
*MR = Merit Rating 


Quality of performance (as measured 
by the procedure described above) 
correlated with quantity —.04 in the first 
12-month period (after the first six 
months), and the correlation between 
quality and quantity in the second period 
was +.02. Clearly, quality and quantity 
are independent measures of perform- 
ance. The man who is doing the most 
work is not the man who is doing the 
best work. 

The first merit rating was related to 
quantity (r +.45) but not to quality 
(r +.12). Thereafter, there is no re- 
lationship indicated between merit ratings 
and either quantity or quality of the 
patrolman’s activities. All three measures 
are independent of one another. The 
reason for this certainly deserves inves- 
tigation, for it raises the serious question 
of what merit ratings are based on. 

It should be mentioned that a series of 
selection tests which included interviews, 
objective personality and interest tests, 
intellect tests, observation and recall tests, 
and a field stress test were administered 
to these patrolmen as candidates for the 
position. Few correlations of predictive 
utility were found with respect to qual- 
ity, quantity, merit ratings or longevity 
for either the first or second 12-month 
period of service. The only encouraging 
correlations found were those between 
quality of performance in the first 12- 
month period and ratings of behavior in 
the stress test (made by graduate student 
observers, but not by graduate student 
role players in the stress test, professional 
psychologists and psychiatrists, or state 


“The records of these 20 men were used because the men were in the patrol in a prior selection program 


Thus, selection test data could be 
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patrolmen from a neighboring state, or 
city police officers). Also encouraging 
were correlations between quality of per- 
formance in the first 12-month period 
and ratings from an interview. 

These (in the main) disappointing re- 
sults must be evaluated in light of the 
fact that the quality criterion was devel- 
oped after the tests were developed. Fu- 
ture attempts to develop a selection pro- 
gram should be explicitly directed 
toward the prediction of this criterion. 

Can anything be said about the nature 
of this qualitive criterion which would 
suggest the kind of tests which might be 
used to predict it? Yes. When one con- 
siders the type of performance required 
by each category of accident-related vio- 
lation, it becomes apparent that detecting 
and apprehending those who violate the 
law in ways which are highly related to 
accidents is a far more difficult task than 
detecting and apprehending those who 
violate the law in ways which are not 
accident-related. Detection of speeding, 
improper turning, etc., present much 
more difficult problems for the patrolman 
than do such matters as improper park- 
ing or failure to heed a stop sign. 


Contrast the performance required to 
detect and apprehend violators who are 


speeding, improperly turning, or improp- 
erly taking the right-of-way from another 
vehicle with that required to detect and 
apprehend an improperly parked vehicle, 
or with that of inspecting a truck for 
improper loading. The former category 
clearly presents problems which call for 
skill, courage, and judgment whereas the 
latter does not. Moreover, not only are 
the critical violations more difficult to 
cope with on the highway, but they are 
much more likely to require the patrol- 
man to appear in court, where he must 
make his case against the accused and 
his attorney as well, thus testing the 
patrolman’s skill, courage, and judgment 
once more. And it may well have been 
the courage and judgment displayed by 
the candidate in the stress situation which 
impressed the raters in the stress test and 
led to a positive correlation between these 
ratings and quality of performance. And 
it may well have been the judgment, or 
perhaps even “wisdom,” of the candi- 
date which impressed the interviewers and 
produced a positive relation between these 
ratings and quality of performance. But 
this is mere conjecture. Only further re- 
search over long time periods will pro- 
vide the answer. However, if law enforce- 
ment is, in fact, related to accident pre- 
vention, the answer is badly needed. * 


Travelers Publishes Accident Fact Book 


There were 900 more deaths and more 
than 50,000 additional injuries on U.S. 
highways in 1959 than was the case in 
1958, according to statistics compiled by 
The Travelers Insurance Companies. 

Fatalities climbed to 37,600 and more 
than 2,870,000 were injured as a result 
of automobile accidents. The figures 
were released by Travelers in its annual 
highway safety booklet, entitled this year, 
“The Dishonor Roll.” It was reported 
that more than 3,000,000 copies of the 
booklet are being distributed throughout 
the country. 

In the report it was stated that more 
than 62,000,000 men, women and chil- 
dren have been killed or injured by auto- 
mobiles since they first appeared on the 
scene. More have died on the highways 
than on our nation’s battlefields. More 
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have been injured than in all the world’s 
wars combined. 

By far the single biggest cause of acci- 
dents resulting in death or injury was 
speed. More than 43.1 percent of the 
deaths and 38.8 percent of the injuries 
were blamed on speed, according to 
Travelers. Second biggest killer was the 
driver on the wrong side of the road who 
was blamed for 15.9 percent of the 
deaths. 

Although making up less than 14 per- 
cent of the driving population, drivers 
under 25 years of age were involved in 
nearly 29 percent of the fatal accidents. 
(Traffic Digest and Review subscribers 
may obtain a copy of this booklet by 
sending a post card to: “TD&R Bonus, 
Traffic Institute, 1804 Hinman Ave., 
Evanston, Ill.) 
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ENGINEERING ... 


(Continued from page 10) 


are allowing the establishment of speed 
regulations on the basis of engineering 
studies. Thus within a broad range estab- 
lished by law, the engineer is able to 
select specific limits for individual high- 
ways or sections of highway that conform 
to the physical limitations or the capabili- 
ties of the highway itself. 

A technique in speed control that has 
not yet gained the acceptance it deserves 
is the establishment of minimum as well 
as maximum limits. As was previously 
mentioned, peak speeds are rising far 
more rapidly than average speeds. This 
means that the spread between high and 
low speed is continually widening. And 
as the range between high and low speeds 
increases, more and more passing maneu- 
vers become necessary, with the hazard 
of head-on and rear-end collisions. 


Minimum Limits 


In view of this situation, some cities 
are establishing minimum limits approxi- 
mately 10 miles an hour below the maxi- 
mum limits on their primary streets or 
boulevards. In rural areas, minimum 
limits are beginning to appear on major 
freeways and toll roads. The more wide- 
spread use of minimum limits is a meas- 
ure recommended for a _ consideration. 
The final trend in speed regulation ap- 
pears to be the growing use of maximum 
or absolute limits established at a some- 
what higher numerical level than the pre- 
viously applied prima facie limits. 

How adequate is the program of traffic 
operation on the rural highway system? 
Generally speaking, on the state level, 
the work is good. State highway depart- 
ments have established a traffic engineer- 
ing division that is applying the recom- 
mended uniform and standard control 
measures. This is not to say that no 
further improvements can be made in 
state highway traffic programs; with 
changes in land use and growth in the use 
of the automobile, the task is never-end- 
ing. 

On the secondary road system the pro- 
gram generally leaves much to be desired. 
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With the exception of a few metropolitan 
counties and the states where the second- 
ary road system comes under the juris- 
diction of the state highway department, 
traffic engineering on the secondary road 
system is distinctly mediocre. Rarely are 
there engineers trained in the techniques 
of accident analysis, traffic control, and 
traffic design. The need possibly is most 
critical around the fringes of established 
cities where satellite communities are 
rapidly growing, often unincorporated as 
yet. Though there are a few areas where 
the task of traffic operation is being han- 
dled on a county-wide or metropolitan 
basis, for the most part there is no one 
able to deal with problems of accidents 
and transportation in these suburban 
fringes. 


Upgrade Rural System 


As is true of the city street system. 
there is much that can be done to up- 
grade the safety and usefulness of the 
rural highway system through relatively 
simple construction measures. Pavements 
can be widened within existing rights- 
of-way. Dividing medians can be pro- 
vided to minimize the risk of head-on 
collisions and to restrict movements into 
and out of abutting property. At inter- 
sections, the pavement can be widened 
and left-turn slots provided to tremend- 
ously enhance the capacity, efficiency, 
and safety of these points of hazard. In- 
creasingly, signals, especially of the actu- 
ated type, can regulate movement at busy 
intersections. Extra pavement can _ be 
built to accommodate the slower moving 
vehicles going up hills. Narrow bridges 
and other structures can be widened. 
Sight distances can be improved by re- 
building sharp curves and blind hills. 
Winding roads of poor alignment can be 
rebuilt on new locations. In some in- 
stances, additional right-of-way can be 
acquired to permit the construction of 
frontage roads, thus insulating the high 
speed through lanes from the interfer- 
ences generated by activity on abutting 
lands. 

The field of modernization of the 
existing rural highway system is one that 
will demand increasing attention in the 
years ahead. An example of the extent of 
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need can be found in a study made by 
one of the states that is very progressive 
in the highway field. This state has 12,500 
miles of highway under its jurisdiction. 
It finds that within the next 15 years it 
will be necessary to widen, improve or 
substantially rebuild 9,500 miles, while 
900 miles will require replacement on 
entirely new alignments. 

Many an engineer, as he has struggled 
to produce a good transportation system 
from an existing network of urban streets 
or rural highways, has said to himself, “If 
I could only start from scratch and re- 
build everything as it ought to be, I could 
produce a highway system that could 
handle traffic movement expeditiously 
and safely.” 


Opportunity Available 


In this period of rapid population 
growth and accelerated highway develop- 
ment and even the re-development and 
rebuilding of the older sections of cities, 
the engineer has such an opportunity. In 
fact, from the viewpoint of traffic safety, 
the task of planning and designing now 
for the future is of utmost importance. 
If we do this job well today, we will 
make a contribution of most enduring 
value to a safer system of highway trans- 
portation. Therefore, a vital element in 
the day’s traffic safety program must be 
planning for the future. 

The need for planning today is unusual- 
ly great because of the period of tre- 
mendous growth and expansion this coun- 
try now is undergoing. As is well known, 
the postwar “marriage boom” and the 
ensuing trend toward larger families is 
producing an expanding population that 
will continue for at least another genera- 
tion. Specifically, the demographers now 
are predicting that the national popula- 
tion, which now stands at 174 million, 
will grow to approximately 221 million 
by 1975. So this prospect of growth itself 
imposes an obligation that an adequate 
highway system be planned now to care 
for the needs of the next generation. 

To a great extent, the new popula- 
tion will be concentrated in urban areas, 
complicating the already complex urban 
transportation problem. This metropoli- 
tan growth will take the form of exten- 
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sions of residential, industrial, and com- 
mercial developments into suburban of 
rural fringes. 

To a great extent, these widely dis- 
persed developments will be in locations 
where movement will of necessity be pri- 
marily by motor vehicle. Thus, not only 
will more people be demanding transpor- 
tation, but also, these dispersed metro- 
politan communities will be generating 
an increasingly complex criss-cross of 
travel which largely must be served by the 
automobile and truck. 

As this growth and development occurs 
there is a coincidental revolution in trans- 
portation. Short-haul transportation be- 
tween cities increasingly is being handled 
by the motor vehicle as travel by rail 
diminishes. For longer distances, plane 
travel is assuming increasing importance. 

Within urban areas, public transporta- 
tion, such as the bus and street car lines, 
has been handling a steadily decreasing 
proportion of the daily travel. The point 


has been reached where, one by one, 


public transportation lines have disap- 
peared in some of the medium-size and 
smaller cities. In the larger metropolitan 


areas where some form of rapid transit— 
subway, elevated or express bus—is eco- 
nomically feasible, patronage continues at 
a level high enough to assure that these 
vital forms of local transportation will 
continue. 


Technological Break-through 


But in making a broad appraisal of the 
magnitude of the traffic problem ahead, it 
is necessary to recognize that until there 
is a major technological break-through 
producing new forms of mass transporta- 
tion, dependence upon the private auto- 
mobile will continue to increase. Consid- 
ering all factors—population growth, dis- 
persed metropolitan development, and the 
shift from public to private transporta- 
tion—it now appears that the amount of 
travel by motor vehicle will increase by 
approximately 60 per cent by 1971. 

In view of this prospective expansion 
in highway transportation, it is proper to 
wonder whether the current acceleration 
in highway building, resulting from 
greatly expanded federal aid, will be suf- 
ficient to satisfy the anticipated highway 
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need. As far as can be seen now, no 
more than 20 or 25 per cent of highway 
traffic 15 years from now will be found 
on the interstate freeways and the urban 
expressways. Three-fourths to four-fifths 
of all traffic circulation will take place 
on the existing street and highway net- 
works. Thus there is much more to be 
done to modernize, replace, and extend 
existing street and highway systems. 

In the preceding discussion an effort 
has been made to appraise the adequacy 
of the current engineering action for 
traffic safety. This evaluation necessarily 
was in broad terms. At this point, it would 
be well to emphasize some of the more 
specific needs now evident in the engi- 
neering field. 


Need Agencies 


The first item demanding attention is 
the creation in government of agencies 
adequately staffed to handle the engineer- 
ing phase of this problem. During the 
past 10 years city, county, and state gov- 
ernments have been seriously handi- 
capped in their efforts to develop com- 
petent engineering staffs because there 
were not enough engineers trained in the 
highway-traffic field available for employ- 
ment. 

Today this deficiency is being cor- 
rected, as more and more educational in- 
stitutions are adding highway and traffic 
engineering courses to their curricula. To- 
day there are at least 15 universities and 
colleges offering accredited courses in 
traffic engineering at the undergraduate 
level; 33 are offering advanced work in 
their graduate courses. In addition, a 
growing number of institutions are de- 
veloping short training courses intended 
for the betterment of engineers now em- 
ployed in this field. 

This in-service training is of particular 
importance to the smaller city and the 
county governments which do not now 
have on their staff engineers specially 
trained in the highway-traffic field. These 
short courses allow such governmental 
agencies to select one of their present 
staff engineers to receive intense train- 
ing in one-, two-, or three-week courses. 
If these governmental agencies would 
take advantage of the training opportuni- 
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ties now available, they could make 
genuine progress in dealing with their 
local problems of traffic accidents and 
congestion. 

A second area of great need is for the 
development of agencies able to act on a 
metropolitan basis in many rapidly ex- 
panding urban communities. In some 
states there is a need for an efficient 
highwxy engineering agency at a level 
higher than the city, but lower than the 
state highway department. It would be 
the responsibility of such an agency to 
handle problems of highway planning, 
design, and construction outside the cen- 
tral city, but within the rapidly growing 
suburban fringe where in far too many 
instances there is no integrated program 
of highway development. 

In some metropolitan areas, the need 
for engineering attention to accidents and 
traffic management is being met through 
the creation of a traffic engineering 
agency at the county level. The exact 
form of metropolitan development will 
vary from state to state and from one 
metropolitan area to another in accord- 
ance with their particular situation, but 
this is a field of activity requiring serious 
study and action. 


Focus on Urban Areas 


In discussing the form which future 
growth will take, it was noted that, from 
here on, the highway transportation prob- 
lem increasingly will be focused in the 
larger urban areas. This then means that 
these cities will face an increasing pres- 
sure for more adequate and safer high- 
way facilities. This means money. Yet 
today, a great many cities face a critical 
dilemma as they seek ways to finance 
improvements to take care of the needs 
that already exist. 

Many are prevented by law from secur- 
ing funds through local taxation upon the 
motor vehicle. When the cities try to turn 
to general taxation as a means of finance, 
the property owners balk. Most serious 
study should be devoted to measures that 
will enable cities and their suburbs to 
finance and build the highway transporta- 
tion system they require. As urban com- 
munities expand farther and farther into 
the surrounding rural areas, there increas- 
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ingly is a need for rural and suburban 
planning. With the guidance of 
proper planners, the new parts of cities 
could be designed so as to incorporate 
the maximum safety and efficiency. With- 
out this guidance, many of the new areas 
are perpetuating the mistakes made in the 
older communities many years ago. 


land 


The last specific offered for considera- 
tion is the need for more widespread 
control over the access to highways from 
abutting property. 
trol over 


Only when rigid con- 
access is exercised will it be 
possible to preserve the investment in 
the highway system, and at the same time 
to create a type of highway that has the 
maximum of built-in safety features. This 
control of access probably should be pos- 
sible on existing as well as new highways, 
and to urban streets 
highways. 


as well as rural 
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To summarize the role of the engineer 
in traffic safety, it is clear that the engi- 
neer is making, and can make still greater, 
contributions to traffic safety. Evidence 
of this is found in the accomplishments 
of the traffic engineers and highway engi- 
neers throughout the country. It can be 
seen in city traffic engineering programs 
and in the excellent accident records of 
the modern skillfully designed freeway. 
Yet no engineer would presume to be 
able to produce the optimum accident 
reduction through engineering works 
alone. He can plan and build highway 
systems that incorporate the maximum 
practicable safety features, but the record 
of accidents will depend to an important 
extent on the behavior of the 
and pedestrians who use these facilities. 
Thus the safe and proper use of engineer- 
ing works depends upon adequate pro- 
grams of education and enforcement. * 
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RIGHT TO FORCIBLY 
ENTER BUILDING 
TO MAKE ARREST 


BY ROBERT L. DONIGAN, General Counsel 


and EDWARD C. FISHER, Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


"THROUGH THE CENTURIES during 
which our laws of arrest have been evolv- 
ing, it sometimes seems they have under- 
gone no changes whatsoever. While it is 
true that much of our present day arrest 
authority stems from ancient times, it is 
well to recognize that modern times and 
changing conditions have brought some 
progress. The step frem the hue and cry 
to the Uniform Arrest Act now in effect 
in a few states' is a commendable ad- 
vance. Still the bulk of our arrest laws 
closely follow those rules of custom and 
usage for which we must look back to 
the old English common law. Most of our 
modern statutes merely restate those an- 
cient rules, with here and there a cautious 
step toward present day conditions which 
affect law enforcement. 

One of the questions frequently en- 
countered in this field relates to the au- 
thority of law enforcement officers to 
break into dwellings and other buildings 
in order to consummate an arrest which 
the law gives them authority to make. 
Does the fact that the wanted person is 
inside a building, or his home, furnish 
him a safe refuge against the officer who 
has lawful authority to arrest him? Sup- 
pose he takes cover inside the dwelling 
house of another person? Suppose the 
offense for which the arrest is sought is 
only a misdemeanor? In such instances 
as these is the officer’s only recourse to 
procure a warrant in order to rout the 


1. Delaware, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 


> 


Perkins. Cases and Materials on Criminal Law and Procedure. Ch. 


offender out of his haven? 

Much of the uncertainty along this line 
stems from the familiar adage that “a 
man’s home is his castle.” The protection 
of the home against uninvited entry grew 
from this ancient English principle of 
liberty, but even then, it did not prevail 
against the right of the king or his officers 
to arrest for criminal offenses. Even in 
those days the pri: ciple had its corollary 
that “no man can have a castle against 
the king,”* and this rule prevails today, 
substituting the power of the state for 
that of the king. 

As expressed by one of the old English 
judges: 

“In all cases when the King is party, 
the sheriff (if the doors be not open) 
may break the party’s house, either 
to arrest him, or to do other execution 
of the King’s process, if otherwise he 
cannot enter. But before he breaks it, 
he ought to signify the cause of his 
coming, and to make request to open 
doors.” 

And as expressed in one of our modern 
cases: 

“Since Magna Charta a man’s home 
has been his castle, but a castle gate 
is no bar to lawful authority. It is 
lawful for an officer in fresh pursuit 
of an escaping criminal even to force 
the door of a stranger, if the officer 
has reason to believe the crimina! is 
within.” 


11, p. 718; Voorhees on Arrest 


(2nd Ed.), sec. 160, and this rule prevails today, substituting the power of the state for that of the 


king. 


4 Am. Jur., Arrest, sec. 82; State v. Shook, 224 N.C. 728, 32 S.E 


Semayne’s Case, 5 Coke 91, 77 Engl. Repr. 194 
p. 264 

City of Buckhannon ex rel Cockerill vy. 
nn. 27-29 


Reppert, 


2d 329 (1944). 


11 Engl. Rul. Cas. 629 (1604), quoted in note: 5 ALR 


118 W. Va. 10, 188 S.E. 870 (1936). See infra 
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The right of forcible entry by an of- 
ficer of the law has long been established 
in cases of arrest for felony’ and also in 
cases of arrest under a warrant,’ but the 
authority of private persons in this re- 
spect was not so broad. They were priv- 
ileged to break doors to make an arrest 
only for felony committed in their pres- 
ence, the distinction being based on the 
fact that an arrest by a private person 
was merely permissible, while an arrest 
by an officer of the law is a mandatory 
one which he must perform.* 

In addition to a peace officer's right of 
entry incident to making an arrest for 
felony, there is a well recognized rule that 
he may likewise enter private buildings 
for the purpose of arresting for, or pre- 
venting, a misdemeanor constituting a 
breach of the peace, as in the case of a 
fight or other public disturbance taking 
place inside the place. Thus in an 1897 
Wisconsin case,'® the city marshal of 
Superior, Wisconsin, and several of his 
officers heard loud, profane and indecent 
noises coming from a house occupied by 
one Hawkins. They entered the house and 
arrested the inmates for violation of a 
disorderly house ordinance. In a false im- 
prisonment suit against the marshal and 
his officers it was held they acted within 
their legal authority in what they did, 
even though Hawkins was acquitted in 
municipal court on the disorderly house 
charge. In so holding the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court said: 

“The term ‘disorderly house’ denotes 

a house or other like place in which 

people abide, or to which they resort, 

disturbing the repose of the neighbor- 
hood, violating public order and tran- 
quility.” 


4 Am. Jur., Arrest, sec. 84; note: 16 LRA 500; 
32 S.E. 2d 329 (1944); Smith v. Tate, 143 Tenn. 


Phelps, 209 Mass. 396, 95 N.E. 868, 873 (1911). 
4 Am. Jur., Arrest, sec. 83 


Perkins, Cases and Materials on Criminal Law 
(2nd Ed.) sec. 163; Brooks v. Commonwealth, 


the Common Law, 293; 4 Am. Jur., Arrest. 


“It is argued that the arrest of the 
plaintiff without a warrant was illegal, 
and cannot be justified. The defendants, 
by virtue of their offices, were con- 
servators of the public peace, and had 
a right at common law to arrest all 
persons who were guilty of a breach 
of the peace, or other violation of the 
criminal laws, in their presence; but in 
all such cases the arrest must be made 
at the time of the offense, or imme- 
diately after its commission. The pro- 
visions of the ordinance pleaded in 
that behalf are substantially to the same 
effect, and authorized a summary ar- 
rest of any one in the act of violating 
any of the general laws, or any or- 
dinances of the city passed in accord- 
ance therewith. . . . A disturbance and 
violation of public order is a breach of 
the peace. . . . The evidence tends to 


show that the alleged violation of the 
ordinance may fairly be said to have 
been committed in the presence of the 
defendants. They had heard the dis- 
turbance and disorderly conduct from 
the outside of the house, and the ev- 
idence tends to show that they had 


been summoned there, or their atten- 
tion had been attracted to it. The chief 
of police arrived in time to become 
aware of the conduct in progress 
within, and, acting in apparent good 
faith, and on what appeared to be 
reasonable ground, ordered the house 
to be ‘pulled.’ . The authority of 
conservators of the public peace to 
make arrests in such cases should be 
liberally construed and upheld. but 
always at the risk that they will be 
liable if it be misused or abused.” 

The scope of the rule has been ex- 


61 am. Dec. 156; State v. Shook, 224 N.C 728, 


268, 227 S.W. 1026 (1921); Commonwealth v 


and Procedure. Ch. 11. p. 719; Voorhees on Arrest 
Pa. 352 (1869); 4 Blackstone’s Commentaries on 
82 


10. 


Ariz Faber v. State, 62 Ariz. 16, 152 P.2d 671 (1944). 

Cal People v. Cahill, 163 Cal.App. 2d 15, 328 P.2d 995, 998 (1958) 

Del State v. Mills, 6 Pen. 497, 69 A. 841 (1908). 

Hawaii Hubertston v. Cole, 1 Hawaii 44 (1851). 

La Stoehr v. Payne, 132 La. 213, 61 So. 206, 44 LRA (NS) 604 (1913) 

Mass Ford v. Breen, 173 Mass. 52, 53 N.E. 136 (1899); Commonwealth v. Tobin, 108 Mass 
426, 11 Am. Rep. 375 (1871). 

Mo State v. Turner, 302 Mo. 660, 259 S.W. 427 (1924). 
State v. Wray, 217 N.C. 167. 7 S.E.2d 468 (1940) 
Duffey v. State, 79 Okla. Cr. 218, 153 P.2d 629, 631 (1944) 
Hawkins v. Lutton, 95 Wis. 492, 70 N.W. 483 (1897) 

Hawkins vy. Lutton, supra 
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tended to other misdemeanors also. For 
instance, the right of entry has been up- 
held where officers of the law look 
through a window and observe a crap 
game in progress inside a house,'' and 
where officers standing outside an open 
window heard the sexual offense of 
fellatio being committed by two men in- 
side the house. The officers entered and 
arrested the two, and in affiirming their 
convictions the Supreme Court of Ari- 
zona said: 
realizing from listening on the 
outside, just four or five feet from 
them, what was going on, the officers 
were enabled, through the sense of 
hearing, to know that a crime was be- 
ing committed in their presence, and 
this gave them a right to enter the 
house and arrest the participants with- 
out either warrant of arrest or a search 
warrant. Hence the arrest was perfectly 
lawful and violated neither the state or 
federal Constitution and the evidence 
given by the officers was properly ad- 
mitted.” '* 

However, in keeping with the general 
rule that an officer has no authority to 
arrest without a warrant for a misdemean- 
or not committed in his presence, it nat- 
urally follows that there is no authority 
to break into a building on mere suspi- 
cion that a misdemeanor is being com- 
mitted therein. He must have knowledge 
through his own senses that an offense is 
being committed, as where he sees or 
hears the offense in progress.'* This is to 
say the officer has no right to enter for 
the mere purpose of discovering whether 
a misdemeanor is being committed in the 
house, or of arresting one merely suspect- 
ed of having committed a misdemeanor. 
In such cases an officer who forcibly en- 
ters a house on such an exploratory mis- 
sion without a search warrant is a tres- 
passer regardless of what he may find 
after such entry." 


State v. Turner, 302 Mo. 660, 259 S.W. 427 (1924). 


Faber v. State, supra, n. 9. 


Adair v. Williams, 24 Ariz. 422, 210 P. 853, 26 ALR 278 (1922); Bailey v. 


N.W. 564 (1880). 


Hart v. State, 195 Ind. 384, 145 N.E. 492 (1924). 


Right to Force Entry Depends Upon 
Authority to Arrest 


While in many cases dealing with this 
subject the officer held a warrant of ar- 
rest, or sought to arrest for felony or for 
some breach of the peace committed in 
his presence, it must be remembered that 
the authority to arrest was generally lim- 
ited to such cases at common law. It has 
been pointed out by eminent authority in 
this field that a warrant of arrest is of no 
particular significance in connection with 
the right to enter a building to arrest an 
offender. The authority to arrest carries 
with it certain incidents, including the 
right of search and the right to force entry 
into buildings in order to make the arrest 
authority effective. So, whether the arrest 
be under warrant or without a warrant, 
where the authority exists, an arrest in 
either case is made on behalf of the state 
by authority of law and on behalf of the 
public welfare. The power to make ar- 
rests, with its accompanying incidents, 
stems from authority conferred by law, 
not necessarily from a warrant or other 
process issued by a court or magistrate.' 
In other words, the officer’s right to break 
and enter to effect an arrest usually is 
held to be coextensive with the arrest au- 
thority itself.'° 

Thus the language of the early cases, 
to the effect that the right to enter build- 
ings to arrest for a breach of the peace 
was recognized, merely reflects the com- 
mon law limitation on arrest authority 
which was usually confined to such of- 
fenses of the misdemeanor class as 
amounted to breaches of the peace. The 
authority to break and enter followed as 
an incident of the power to arrest in such 
cases.'* The modern rule extends the au- 
thority to all types of misdemeanors. 

Of course the authority to arrest must 
exist, otherwise there is no right of entry. 
In offenses of the misdemeanor class in 
most states, there usually is no authority 


Ragatz, 50 Wis. 554, 7 


1 Bishop, New Criminal Procedure, (2nd Ed. - 1913), secs. 194, 196, 197, 203. 


Perkins, Cases and Materials on Criminal Law and Procedure, Ch. 11 


Notes: 8 LRA 533, 16 LRA 500 
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to arrest unless they are committed in the 
presence of the officer, and the arrest 
must be made on the spot or in fresh pur- 
suit. In felony cases the common law rule 
still obtains in most jurisdictions—an ar- 
rest may be made upon reasonable ground 
to believe the person to be arrested has 
committed a felony. In a few jurisdictions 
the distinction in this respect between 
felony and misdemeanor arrests has in 
effect been abolished.'* 

The modern rule has been well stated 
by the Supreme Court of Mississippi in 
1919: 

“In order to make the arrest of a 
person charged with crime, an officer 
has authority to enter and search any 
dwelling house, when he acts upon 
probable cause and reasonable belief 
that the party whom he seeks to arrest 
is then in such dwelling house. 

“Such officer, in seeking to arrest 
one charged with crime, whose arrest 
he is legally authorized to make, may 
enter and search the dwelling house of 
the accused, or the dwelling house of 
any other person, when acting in good 
faith upon reasonable belief that the 
accused is in the house, and this is true 
whether the owner or possessor dwell- 
ing in the house consents or not; and 
when search by an officer is made in a 
reasonably necessary manner under 
these circumstances for the purpose 
only of apprehending the person whose 
arrest he seeks, the officer violates no 
right or law and is not liable for dam- 
ages, and is not required to have a 
search warrant under our statute. 
Such reasonable search in the due en- 
forcement of the criminal laws of the 
land is not an invasion of the personal 
security of the citizen. 

“Petty officers who commit acts in 
excess of their lawful authority are 


Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri 
Louis), Wisconsin 


(distinction eliminated only as to Kansas City 
Authority to arrest on reasonable ground to believe misdemeanor has been com- 


amenable to the law in such cases, but 

the arrest of harbored criminals is not 

to be hindered under the claim of 
personal security against unreasonable 
search.”!” 

An example of flagrant abuse of such 
authority occurred in a Kentucky case 
where an Officer set fire to a building in 
order to smoke out its occupants so he 
could arrest them.*" 


Demand for Admittance and Refusal 


Before forcing an entry into a dwelling 
for the purpose of arresting someone in- 
side, as a general rule the officer must 
first disclose to the inmates his purpose 
to arrest someone inside, and his demand 
for admittance must be 
this is done a break-in by the 
would be a trespass in the 
special circumstances excusing such pre- 
liminaries.“'! This has been held especially 
necessary in misdemeanor cases, in which 
the necessity for intervention of the law 
has been regarded as being somewhat less 
urgent than in felony, since the delay 
incident to compliance with notice, 
demand and refusal might enable the 
felon to escape. It has been held that the 
name of the person sought to be arrested 
need not be stated unless requested. 

Excuses for noncompliance with the 
preliminary request and refusal are 
usually found in one of three major cate- 
gories: (1) cases in which to do so might 
imperil the personal safety of the officer; 
(2) those in which the incidental delay 
might defeat the arrest by permitting the 
offender to escape; or (3) permit him 
time to destroy the evidence. Such excep- 
tions are based upon just and reasonable 
grounds and the legality of an arrest is 
not affected by forcible entry without 
such preliminaries when these circum- 
stances exist.*" This is true even when the 
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statute requires preliminary notice, 
demand and refusal as in California.“ On 
this point the California District Court 
of Appeal has said: 
“Suspects have no constitutional right 
to destroy or dispose of evidence and 
no basic constitutional guarantees are 
violated because an officer succeeds in 
getting to a place where he is entitled 
to be more quickly than he would had 
he complied with Sec. 844. Moreover 
since the demand and explanation re- 
quirements of Sec. 844 are a codifica- 
tion of the common law, they may rea- 
sonably be interpreted as limited by the 
common law rule that compliance is 
not required if the officer's peril would 
have been increased or the arrest frus- 
trated had he demanded entrance and 
stated his purpose.’”’ (Emphasis added 
by the court.) °° 
In fact the California courts have 
seemed inclined to minimize the impor- 
tance of these statutory requirements, for 
in a more recent case the District Court 
of Appeal said: 
“The officer in this case clearly had a 
right to enter the apartment for the 
purpose of arresting the appellant and 
there would seem to be no compelling 
need under the circumstances to adhere 
meticulously to the provisions of the 
code section in question (844).” °° 
An officer is not a trespasser if he 
breaks and enters a house in good faith 
believing the person he seeks to arrest is 
therein, even if it dvelops upon search 
that he is not there.*’ 


Arrest of Person in House 
Belonging to Another Person 


Under a statute conferring upon of- 
ficers the right to forcibly enter the dwell- 
ing of the person sought to be arrested, 
it has been held that his “dwelling” is the 
house inhabited by him, the one in which 


California Penal Code, sec. 844 


People v. Potter, 144 Cal.App.2d 350, 300 P.2d 889 (1956) 


96, 328 P.2d 506 (1958); People v 


he lives, even though it is owned by some- 
one else, or is occupied by several others 
at the same time. As the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals said in an early case: 

“. . . to assume that the law limited the 

officer’s right to break, enter and search 

to a house in which the criminal 
or offender exclusively dwelt, or which 
belonged to him alone, would be giving 
to the law a construction much too 
narrow and limited, because thereby 
criminals and offenders who owned 
not the house they inhabited, but dwelt 
in the house of another, and at the 
same time inhabited by others, would 
thus be furnished with more facilities 
for escape and more opportunities to 
avoid arrest than others owning or ex- 
clusively inhabiting the dwelling which 
they occupied, which would be con- 
trary to the policy of the law, and not 
in accordance with its spirit and pur- 
pose, to-wit, the apprehension and 
punishment of all persons guilty of mis- 
demeanors and felonies.” °* 

Under the general rule an officer hav- 
ing reasonable cause to believe the person 
he seeks to arrest is in the house of an- 
other, after having complied with the pre- 
liminary requirements (when necessary ), 
may break into the house by force for 
the purpose of making the arrest. In such 
cases he cannot be treated as a trespasser 
even though the person he seeks to arrest 
is not found in the house.** The law will 
not permit the householder to make his 
home a refuge for criminals, and if he 
refuses to admit the officer after proper 
notice and demand, he is considered to 
be harboring the criminal or conspiring 
with him.*° 
Arrest of Persons in Enclosures 
Other Than Dwellings 


Examples of places other than dwelling 
houses into which an officer may lawfully 
force entry in order to make arrests are: 
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a Pullman berth in a train,*' or a hotel 
room.** The scope of the rule logically 
can be extended also to private motor 
vehicles upon the highways or upon pri- 
vate property. Again, attention is directed 
to the fact that the officer must initially 
have the lawful authority to arrest. 

Also, it seems obvious that no valid ob- 
jection may be made to the entry of a 
public building or other public place in 
order to make an arrest. Thus it was held 
there was no unlawful entry into room- 
ing house at the entrance of which a sign 
read “Public Telephone.” 


Right of Forcible Entry to 
Recapture Escaped Prisoner 


Where a prisoner under arrest for a 
misdemeanor escapes from the custody of 
the officer, the latter may, upon fresh pur- 
suit, enter and search without a warrant 
any premises in which he has reasonable 
ground to believe the prisoner is hiding 
and for that purpose may, after due 
demand for admission and refusal, force 
an entry into the building or other prem- 
ises in order to recapture his prisoner.*! 
The right of entry in the event of escape 


in misdemeanor cases generally is limited 
to fresh pursuit, and does not exist where 
the trail is cold. 


Right to Object to Entry of 
Private Premises 


It is axiomatic that a person has no 
right to complain of violation of the con- 
stitutional rights of another person. Such 
rights are personal and may be waived 
only by the individual entitled to assert 
them. Thus where a Mississippi constable 
broke a window in a private dwelling, 
raised the shade and saw illegal gambling 
in progress, entered the house and ar- 
rested the gamblers, the owner of the 
house was the only one of the group en- 
titled to assert the illegal entry and arrest. 


Burton v. New York Cent. & H.R.R. Co., 
Tarwater v 
City of Evanston v. Hopkins, 330 Ill 


The others had no such standing and their 
convictions were affirmed. As the court 
said in so holding: 
“They had no right to complain of the 
evidence obtained against them by the 
illegal search of the premises of appel- 
lant Polk (the owner). In order for a 
defendant to avail himself of the con- 
stitutional provision against unlawful 
search and seizure, the search must 
invade his house or possessions and not 
the house or possessions of another.” 
Stated otherwise, if a person takes 
refuge in the house of another person, 
the house is not his castle and he had no 
standing to object to the officer’s entry.*® 


Right to Break Inner Doors After 
Lawful Entry 


While the law does not permit the 
breaking of the outer door of a dwelling 
except under certain circumstances as 
herein discussed, this protection does not 
extend to a door inside the house unless 
it serves as the entrance to a distinct 
apartment. The right to break open the 
outer door in order to gain entrance 
necessarily includes the right to break 
open the doors of different rooms and 
chambers of the house in order to make 
an effective search for the wanted per- 
son.** However, each room in a lodging 
house or hotel is considered to be the 
dwelling of the individual occupying the 
room and the door thereof is considered 
an outer door as to him.** 

As a corollary to the rule under which 
an officer may make forcible entry into a 
house, one who has lawfully entered for 
the purpose of making an arrest may also 
break out if he finds himself locked in.*” 


Statutes Affecting Right of Entry 
to Make Arrest 


Modern statutes covering the right to 
break into buildings to make an arrest are 
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largely declaratory of the common law. 
While there are some which seem to re- 
strict the power within narrower ‘limits, 
as Perkins says: 

“More frequently the statutory provi- 
sions codify what seems to be the com- 
mon law on this point by according this 
privilege to the officer whenever he 
has lawful authority to arrest for crime, 
whether with or without a warrant, as- 
suming this to be necessary after notice 
of authority and purpose and demand 
for admission.”*” 

Thus most modern statutes make the 
right of entry coextensive with the author- 
ity to arrest. For example provisions such 
as the following are found in many states: 

“To make an arrest a private person, 
if the offense be a felony, and in all 
cases a peace officer, may break open 
the door or window of the house in 
which the person to be arrested is, or 
in which they have reasonable grounds 
for believing him to be, after having 
demanded admittance and explained 
the purpose for which admittance is 
sought.”’*! 

A few of the statutes limit the right to 
felony cases or those in which the officer 
is armed with a warrant.'? Most of the 
statutes limit the right of entry of a 
private person to felony cases, and some 
restrict it to felonies committed in his 
presence.* 

Following the liberal rule of the com- 
mon law as to recapture of escaping 
prisoners, most statutes declare like au- 
thority, whether the pursuer be an officer 
or a private citizen. In this respect the 
California law is typical: 

“To retake the person 

rescued, the person 


escaping or 
pursuing may 


break open an inner or outer door or 

window of a dwelling house, if, after 

notice of his intention, he is refused 

admittance.””** 

Right to force entry in cases of recap- 
ture, of course, depends upon the legality 
of the origina! arrest.*® 


Conclusion 


In those states which have codified the 
laws of arrest the matter of breaking and 
entering into dwellings and other build- 
ings is necessarily governed thereby. But 
in those states whose legislative bodies 
have not made provision in this respect, 
the rules relating to right of entry must 
be found in the common law or in the 
decisions of courts. It is most important 
for each officer to be familiar with the 
law covering the matter in his own juris- 
diction, and of course when time and 
opportunity are available, his good judg- 
ment will dictate the advisability of ob- 
taining a warrant before doing violence 
to doors and windows of private build- 
ings. * 
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